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di 
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Very Reverend Father, 


His Holiness has learned with pleasure that the Dominican Fathers 
of St. Albert’s Province are about to publish a new Thomistic review 
of ascetical and mystical theology under the title of “Cross and 
Crown.” 


The Supreme Pontiff cherishes the hope that this review, adhering 
to those principles of sound theology so admirably expounded by the 
Angelic Doctor, may lead many generous souls to a more perfect way 
of life in the prayerful contemplation and intimate love of the Crucified 
Saviour. As a token of His benevolent regard the Holy Father cor- 
dially imparts to you, to the editorial staff, and to all those associated 
with the publication of this review, his paternal Apostolic Blessing. 


Assuring you of my esteem and consideration, I remain, 
Sincerely yours in Christ, 


J. B. Montini 
Subst. 


The Very Reverend 

Edward Hughes, O.P., Provincial 
St. Pius Priory 

1909 South Ashland Avenue 
Chicago 8 





Editor’s Apologia 


AABRABBVABBABABRSASSRBRABTABAABSBBBSBBBABBBBABBBBSBBSBBABBWRBSBVAESBEBESESE 


HE caption of this editorial does not imply that the editors of Cross 
AND Crown feel any sense of guilt because they have added another 
| magazine to a glutted market. We employ the term in its primary sig- 
nification of explanation of something likely to be misconstrued. 


The Most Reverend Emmanuel Suarez, Master General of the Order 
* of Preachers, has commissioned the Dominican Fathers of the Province 
) of St. Albert to edit a review of spiritual theology in accordance with 
) the doctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas. The magazine is not intended to 
) be a trade journal for theologians, clergy, and religious, nor is it meant 
| to be a literary fillip to piety. Its aim will be the presentation of the 
| principles, conclusions, and applications of spiritual theology according 
_ to the traditions of the Thomist school in a manner that will have appeal 
) and interest to all who value the interior life. 


| Despite the recent growth in the number of religious magazines in 
| the United States, there is room and need for such a publication. Every 
| department of Catholic thought and action has its vocal medium except 
» “the best part.” The Dominicans of the Province of Paris have pub- 
» lished La vie spirituelle each month for many years. The English 
| Dominicans have recently brought out a splendid quarterly, Life.of the 
Spirit, but we of the United States have been mute. It seems divinely 
fitting that this task should be entrusted to the Dominican Friars of the 
youngest Province of the Order. 


| The symbolic title Cross anp Crown was selected from hundreds 

which had been proposed because it gives succinct and striking expres- 
| sion to the Thomistic conception of the object and method of spiritual 
theology. The inspiration for this title came from the classic work of 
Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., The Three Ages of the Interior 
| Life, which has been recently translated into English by Sister M. Tim- 
othea Doyle, O.P. The author is a leading contemporary authority in 
spiritual theology. Unlike many of his Dominican brothers he has aug- 
mented his oral lectures by a considerable literary output. His chief aim 
| is to emphasize the traditional teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas, St. John 
of the Cross, and St. Francis de Sales. Their basic doctrine is that infused 
contemplation is the normal way of sanctity, accessible to all fervent 
souls by docility to the Holy Ghost, prayer, and Tue Cross. This in- 
fused contemplation of the mysteries of our faith is THe Crown of 
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4 CROSS AND CROWN 


spiritual life and the normal prelude of the vision of heaven. (Cf. The 
Three Ages, I, vi.) 

Until the eighteenth century mystical theologians had stressed the 
unity of the science of spirituality. Since that time there has been a 
tendency to remove ascetical and mystical teachings from the unified 





theological edifice. Some have gone so far in that direction that their | 


treatises seem to belong to some department of experimental psychol- 
ogy. Father Garrigou-Lagrange, together with the Spanish Dominicans, 
J. G. Arintero and I. Menéndez-Reigada, have worked with unflagging 
persistence to orient the thought of spiritual thinkers to the traditional 
teaching of the Thomist school. Theology, although it has many 
branches, is one science. “Spiritual theology is a branch of theology, 
or one of its integral parts; but, although it has a less extended domain 
than moral theology as conceived by St. Thomas, it is the highest of its 
applications or its branches, for its end is to lead souls to ultimate union 
with God.” (The Three Ages, Il, 653.) 


Hence the symbolism of Cross AnD Crown from the doctrinal stand- 
point. Tue Cross, signifying Christ’s redemptive work, is the symbol 
of the cornerstone of the edifice of Christian theology. THe Crown 
is the sign of spiritual theology, embracing ascetical and mystical, which 
is at the apex. Likewise the title aptly portrays the march of progress 
of the soul in quest of perfection through the three ways of purgation, 
illumination, and union. The initial stage is characterized by mortifica- 
tion and purification—the secret of the Cross. The final way of trans- 
forming union, journey’s end for the Christian soul in this life, is sug- 
gested by the Crown, symbolic from time immemorial of a highest 
state. “When he hath been proved, he shall receive the crown of “life” 
(Jas. 1:12). It is a source of courage to reflect with the spiritual theolo- 
gians of the Thomist school that the state of transforming union is not 
extraordinary. It is the flowering of the seed of the supernatural life 
and can be within reach of all who possess sanctifying grace. 


There has been a tremendous swell of healthy interest in the spiritual 
life within the last decade. Undoubtedly this is because both the ascet- 
ical and the mystical life have been withdrawn from the aura of the 
psychopathic in which some writers have enveloped them. Spiritual 
life even in its loftiest manifestations is healthy and normal. Infused 
contemplation is the ordinary way to the perfection of charity, a way 
open to all souls to attain to the transforming union which is the summit 
of this way. The editors of Cross anp Crown will strive to make these 
truths plain to all in quest of the peace of interior life. 


Joun Leonarp Catranan, O.P. 
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Preface of the Master General 


AABRBWABBWABRRABRARBRABRABABRABRABRABRBRBRRRRRRRRBRBBREBRRERESBEEESE EEE EEE EE 


AST year during Our visitation when We had occasion to see at 
first hand the multiple and intense activity of the Dominican family 
in the United States, We deemed it opportune that the publication of 
a periodical treating of the spiritual life be undertaken. This periodical 
would indeed be an outpouring of that Dominican spiritual activity; 
but it would become as well a guiding light not only for those who 
make up the Dominican family but also for others who in various ways 
come under the direction of Dominicans in their spiritual life. 


We have learned with very great pleasure that the Provincial Chapter 
and the Provincial with his Council, of Our beloved Province of St. 
Albert the Great in the United States, as well as the editors, have 
labored with praiseworthy diligence to do everything possible to effect 
the realization of the counsel that had been given, and to bring out, 
under the title Cross anp Crown, the much desired publication. 


Since it is accordingly a question of a periodical which without doubt 
will have no little influence in directing the spiritual life of others, it is 
necessary that from the very beginning there ceaselessly shine forth in 
it sound and solid doctrine, which with the brightness of truth may 
illumine minds and move wills toward the supreme and eternal Good. 


To accomplish this purpose it is particularly required that the editors 
choose contributors who can with genuine competence fulfill this teach- 
ing task. In this matter it wili be helpful to cite the following words of 
St. Thomas: “For him who must instruct another in a science, it is first 
necessary that the principles of that science be most certain to him. 
Hence (St. Paul in chapter twelve of the First Epistle to the Corinthi- 
ans) speaks of faith, which is certitude regarding those invisible things 
which are taken as principles in Catholic doctrine. Secondly, he who 
teaches must know rightly the principal conclusions of the science. 
Hence [St. Paul] speaks of the word of wisdom, which is the knowledge 
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6 CROSS AND CROWN 


of the things of God. Thirdly, he must also be generous in the use of 
examples, and know well effects through which he can on occasion 
explain causes. Hence [the Apostle] speaks of the word of knowledge, 
which is the knowledge of the things of man: for ‘the invisible things 


of God are clearly seen, being understood by the things which are | 


made’ ” (Ia Ilae, q. 111, a. 4). 

Moreover, this most prudent warning and precept of our Consti- 
tutions must be continually kept in mind: “In all questions adhering 
faithfully to the pure truth of faith with submission of mind and heart 
to the magisterium of the Church not only in its definitions but also 
in its declarations, let our Brethren ever pursue the doctrine of the 
Angelic Doctor, clearly and strongly assert it, work untiringly for its 
acceptance, and in theology and philosophy firmly maintain it... 
avoiding in all things novelty of expression and science falsely so 
called” (no. 628). 

As to complete fidelity to the directives of the Church, it is well to 
recall these words of St. Thomas: “The very teaching of Catholic 
doctors has its authority from the Church; hence we must rest more 


on the authority of the Church than on the authority of Augustine or | 


Jerome or any other doctor” (Ila Ilae, q. 10, a. 12). A fortiori this 
must be said of those teachers or writers who are far from possessing 
the authority of the above-mentioned doctors. 


The very competent and devoted staff of editors will, We are con- | 


fident, attend to all these points. 
There remains for Us only to beg God’s copious blessing on the 
editors, the contributors, and the readers of Cross AND Crown. 


Fr. EMMANUEL Suarez, O.P. 
Master General 
Rome, 15 February, 1949 
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The Crown of Life 


AAVALABAAAABARARABARBARAEABARBRRBARARRBRRBRERBREREREBREREEREERE BEEBE 


ECENTLY I received a letter from the United States inviting me 
to write an article for a new magazine, Cross anD Crown. Greatly 
honored by the request, I was even more intrigued by the name of the 
new review and the desire to know what type of magazine it could be. 
On learning its ascetical-mystical nature, I was profoundly moved by 
this Christian paradox, that the New World, prosperous and, as has 
often been said, materialistic, so energetically dedicated to material 
things and to marvelous productions of technology, is now starting in 
pursuit of things far higher than its skyscrapers, more precious than its 
gold and minerals: in a word, it is more specifically interested in spiritual 
things. 


I do not mean to say that the things of the spirit were not appreciated 
in the United States before this. The evangelical leaven has always 
made gentle, silent progress there and, in the course of years, has pro- 
foundly penetrated the American Catholic soul. How many beautiful 
churches, schools, and colleges flourish on American soil! The cause or 
explanation of this phenomenon is surely to be found in the intensity of 
the spiritual life of priests, of both men and women religious, and of the 
faithful who by their personal sacrifices have labored for the diffusion 
of the Christian and Catholic faith in the United States. 


However, the founding of this review gives evidence of a desire for 
something more specific on the very nature of the spiritual life and on 
the principles of the direction of souls according to the scientific teach- 
ing of theology. I am greatly pleased to see the sons of St. Dominic of 
the Province of St. Albert, both of whom were such great disciples of 
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the Blessed Virgin Mary, begin a magazine of this type. (It will cer- 
tainly be a Cross and a Crown for them.) I am even happier that they 
wish to follow the sound, lofty, and strong doctrine of the Common 
Doctor of the Church, our dear brother, St. Thomas Aquinas. Today 
the world greatly needs his teaching, that it may reach an ordered solu- 
tion of the weighty problems confronting everyone. 


To attain this solution, the final goal must first of all be clearly en- 
visaged. Consequently I have decided to begin by discussing the last 
end of our whole life, and, therefore, more particularly of our spiritual 
or interior life. 


In the present period of uncertainty, threatened, as we are, with a 
third world war, so close upon the two preceding ones, the Lord asks 
believers to make an earnest effort to live more profoundly by their 
faith, that it may become firm, living, penetrating, and communicative. 
He asks this in order that we may help the many souls seeking the way 
of truth and salvation and quite frequently coming to us for light and 
comfort. 


We Christians must live more and more by our faith, by our trust 
in God, and by sincere and generous love of God and of our neighbor. 
We must do this that we may not allow ourselves to be deceived by so 
many serious errors abroad in the world, that we may not let ourselves 
be cast down by difficulties, that we may remain firm instead of yield- 
ing to our adversaries on what we have no right to yield or surrender: 
the divine truth and our great duties. We are faced with the task of 
preserving our treasure of faith and supernatural life and of communi- 
cating it in the greatest measure possible to others for their good in the 
present life and for their eternal salvation, since, after all, souls are either 
lost through their own fault or saved by the grace of God for eternity. 


The Fathers of the Church and spiritual writers have often said that 
in the spiritual life he who does not advance, falls back. Why? Because 
it is a law that we must advance. The same thing is true for the child 
in the natural order: if he does not grow and become a normal adult, 
he does not remain a child, he becomes an abnormal creature, a de- 
formed dwarf. His body and members grow in disproportion to his 
stature. It is a natural law that a person must grow until he becomes an 
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adult. Likewise it is a supernatural law of the interior life that the 
Christian who is advancing toward God should grow in charity and all 
the virtues until the end of his life on earth, when he will be judged ac- 
cording to his works, be they good or bad. 


Since this is true, it is highly fitting to discuss spiritual progress, 
which is that of sanctifying grace, of charity, of the other virtues, and 
of the seven gifts of the Holy Ghost that always accompany charity 
and are connected with it. All these virtues and gifts grow together, 
says St. Thomas," like the five fingers of a child’s hand. 


Because consideration should always be given first to the final end of 
spiritual progress, in view of which the means are chosen, we can see 
why our Lord, at the beginning of His ministry in the Sermon on the 
Mount,” started with the evangelical beatitudes which are in us the 
prelude of eternal beatitude: Blessed are the poor in spirit, the meek, 
they that hunger and thirst after justice, the merciful, the clean of heart, 
the peacemakers, they that suffer persecution for justice’ sake, for theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven. They will be consoled, satiated; they will 
see God, they will attain eternal beatitude. All men naturally desire 
happiness, but often they are deceived in seeking it where it does not 
exist. That is why St. Thomas begins his exposition of moral and spirit- 
ual theology by the tract on the ultimate end of life and of eternal 
beatitude. ® 


It is, consequently, important.to answer well the primordial ques- 
tion: Why was man created? Grain is made to nourish man, domestic 
animals to assist him in his labors, the plow to till the land. But why 
was man made? This inevitable question may be well or badly answered; 
not to wish to examine it is to reply badly, to deviate from the goal to 
be attained, to decrease, to annihilate oneself. 


THe Worvp’s THREE ANSWERS 


The world, or rather the spirit of the world, has three answers, which 
certainly do not suffice to give the happiness desired or to provide a 
*See Ia Ilae, q. 67, a. 2. 


® Matt. 5:1-12. 
*See Ia IIae, q. 1-5. 
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foundation for duty. These answers may tempt us under a less gross 
form, and it is well to recall them at the beginning, the better to see by 
contrast the grandeur of the true answer, which is that of the Gospel. 


The first answer given by the spirit of the world is so inferior that it 
attempts itself to correct this reply by the second, and lastly by the 
third, which is also deceiving. 


The first of these answers states that man is made for pleasure, to 
enjoy earthly goods, pleasures of every kind. Among these, some very 
delicate ones are appreciated by the dilettante who, according to this 
theory, would be the wise man. Man would have no duty toward a 
Being superior to himself; his good pleasure would be his rule. This 
was the maxim of paganism, especially in its decline, and there is an 
appalling return to this maxim today. People desert the country where, 
they say, the work is too hard. They go to the cities to find, together 
with as little work as possible, all desirable pleasures: movies, gambling, 
sports, as if man were his own end and had to do nothing but what 
pleased him. 


The critique of this moral of pleasure, which is the negation of all 
morality, is easy. Such conduct does not lead to the desired happiness. 
The search for pleasure without any higher rule leads to disillusion- 
ment, to weariness, to ennui—to that ennui which worldlings drag over 
all the beaches of the world, because the depths of their souls are empty 
and unsatisfied. This boredom often leads even to disgust because peo- 
ple ask from poor finite ends what these cannot give. The result is the 
ruin of individual life (as shown by the growing number of despondent 
souls, of suicides), the ruin of family life (by birth control, divorce, 
the utter neglect of children left without any moral training), the ruin 
of social life (by the envy and struggle of classes, a struggle which con- 
tinually increases the price of the necessities of life); it also results in 
hatred among men and world wars. Since a divine law is no longer 
acknowledged, nor even a natural law, to preserve a certain order 
the police force is continually increased within the country, and arma- 
ments against foreigners without. It is a state of permanent war, at a 
time when progress, peace, and happiness have been proclaimed. Especi- 
ally in the last thirty years the Lord has thus shown us what men can 
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do by themselves when they wish to get along without Him. All they 
can do is to tear each other to pieces. 


This answer to the problem of life is so inferior that the world itself 
perceives its inadequacy and seeks to correct the moral of pleasure by 
that of the general interest. This second answer tells us that man is not 
made for the search for immediate pleasure, but for the laborious pursuit 
of his earthly, individual, family, national interests, so that he may make, 
at no matter what cost, a desirable position for himself and his children. 
Accordingly for a number of people, virtue becomes a means of an 
assured livelihood, of a certain reputation among men, of some tran- 
quillity in life. This is the theory of climbers, and they are represented 
in every center. 


What is this theory worth? If one does not rise higher, it does not 
lead above egoism, either individual or collective, which may be called 
nosism. And this egoism has never given happiness, for the depths of 
the soul still remain empty, and disillusionment does not delay in com- 
ing with its consequences. Then, to excuse himself, man designates as 
sentimentalism the noblest aspirations of the human heart: devotedness 
and sacrifice no longer have any meaning. The three theological vir- 
tues which unite us to God and our neighbor and the whole Gospel 
would be only the fruits of the imagination and of an exalted sensibil- 
ity. Religion would no longer have any meaning, the spiritual and 
moral patrimony of humanity would have lost all value; and this is 
what people call progress. 


Lastly the spirit of the world proposes a third reply, formulated in 
the past by the Stoics and in modern times by Kant and his disciples. 
This answer tells us that man is made for the full development of his 
personality, which is effected only through respect for his personal dig- 
nity and the practice of his individual and social duties, which he ought 
to accomplish “religiously.” Here religion is only an adverb, for man 
remains his own last end; he must love himself above all; if not himself 
individually, at least humanity which evolves. By this route the reli- 
gion of humanity is reached. Whereas the Church believes in God, 
hopes in Him, and loves Him above all, this new religion believes in 
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humanity, hopes in it, and loves it with a platonic or theoretical love 
above all else.* The dignity of the human person would be the summit 
of evolution; there would be nothing above it, or only the Unknow- 
able, in regard to which we can not have special duties. ® 


This third reply is deceiving and false like the preceding one. It is 
the answer of pride, which has never given happiness to anyone. That 
man might love himself above all or love humanity more than all, 
humanity would have to be wisdom itself, truth itself, the sovereign 
good. Now humanity with its tares and its formidable reversions 
toward barbarism, so manifest in the last two world wars, is far from 
being wisdom itself, truth itself, the sovereign good. Absolute evolu- 
tionism says that humanity is God who is becoming, and who will 
never be, for He will always become. But to deny the existence of the 
true God is not sufficient to make Him cease to be. * This negation is 
an additional proof that man is appallingly limited from the physical, 
intellectual, and moral point of view; he is still often perverse, very 
sensual, cruel, and, as H. Taine says, “When society deviates from the 
Gospel, it becomes a cut-throat place and an evil place.” 


Man who comes into existence and dies, did not give himself exist- 
ence, life, intelligence, will, good will; he received them from Him 
who is Being itself, Justice, and Love, and it is only through the help 


‘Treating of the French Revolution, Proudhon, in spite of his me to the 


Church, wrote: “The Revolution believes in Humanity, the Church believes in God. 
It is the most striking manifestation of the divine Essence and, among the sects, she 
alone knows how to adore Him.” It is well known that Proudhon’s mind abounded in 
contradictions. 


* This conception is spreading to such an extent that a young man who wished to 
enter a religious community replied to the master of novices who asked him his reason 
for entering: “Why, Father, for the full development of my personality.” The master 
of novices pointed out to him: “Be careful! You are answering as might an atheist 
who has no other aim than the full development of his personality. Now I am asking 
you a question of a religious nature. Why do you wish to enter a religious Order 
where souls live by faith, hope in God, love of God, by prayer, by obedience .. . ? 
And you answer me without even mentioning God. Do you believe, then, that when 
we celebrate Mass, it is only to develop our personalities, and not to offer to God 
worship of adoration, petition, reparation, and thanksgiving?” “But Father,” said the 
young man, “I was speaking of the development of my personality in a good sense.” 
“I should hope so. It maid have been truly lamentable if you had taken it in an evil 
sense, which would be equivalent to saying that you wish to enter religion through 
pride and not to love God above all and to work for the salvation of souls.” 


*At social gatherings people used to ask Renan: “Mr. Renan, does God exist?” He 
would answer, “Not yet,” unaware of the enormity of the blasphemy. 
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of the Creator and of His providence that man can attain the term of 
his destiny and find the truth and the good that do not pass. 


Tue True ANSWER 

St. Philip Neri excelled in lifting souls up to the consideration of 
their last end. One day near Rome he said to a peasant who was work- 
ing in a sunlit field: “Why do you work so hard, Francesco?” “To 
have grain and to feed my family.” “Nevertheless, my friend, in spite 
of all the grain that you and your family harvest, you will die.” “Of 
course we shall.” “And after death, what will there be for you and 
’ “After death?” “Yes. Recall what the catechism says: after 
death there will be either purgatory followed by heaven, or hell. So, 
my dear Francesco, you would do better to work not only to have 
grain and to feed your family, but also for God. The one does not 
hinder the other; on the contrary, you would work with greater zest, 
in peace, and with joy, if you were thinking that you were thereby 
earning eternal life. And at evening you would bring your children 
not only bread for their bodies, but food for their souls, and they 
would love you much more because they would see in you the image 
of God, our Father.” St. Philip Neri spoke in the same manner to an 
officer whose greatest desire was to become a captain, and to a mon- 
signor who was somewhat too eager for a nunciature and who did not 
think enough about God. To all he used to say: “And what do you 
desire after death?” 


yours?’ 


Consequently the three answers of the world to the problem of life 
have no value for the hereafter, neither have they any for the present 
life, which should prepare that of eternity. Divine revelation, which 
is preserved in its original form among all peoples in spite of the 
changes to which it has been subjected, tells us that there will be a 
judgment after death. This opinion was also that of the best philos- 
ophers of pagan antiquity, those who admitted a future life, which 
the modern world shockingly forgets, for it is as if immersed in fleet- 
ing time and evanescent goods. 


Recently a lady in Turin, out walking with her little six-year-old 
daughter, met a statesman whom she knew well and questioned him 
about the general situation in Europe, The gentleman launched into a 
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political dissertation not at all interesting to the little girl, who kept 
tugging at her mother’s skirts to go on. Finally her mother said to her: 
“Listen to this gentleman who is one of the best informed men in our 
country.” Looking up at him, the child asked: “Sir, why were you 
created and placed in the world?” Though a Catholic, the man was 
momentarily at a loss for a reply; he was not expecting this question, 
to which he had given little thought. Then looking directly at him, 
the little girl said to him: “Sir, you were created and placed in the 
world to know God, to love Him, to serve Him, and in this way to 
obtain eternal life.” The gentleman was delighted with the loftiness 
of her answer; he remembered that he had learned it in the catechism, 
but had never thought seriously about it. He believed he had been 
made especially for politics, and now this child reminded him of the 
word of God about the real last end of all our life. 7 


The Gospel does not answer the question about why we were 
created by telling us that we were brought into being to enjoy earthly 
things, or to make a position for ourselves on earth, or to develop our 
personality to the full. Such things are only “the concupiscence of the 
flesh, and the concupiscence of the eyes, and the pride of life,” to use 
St. John’s words.* The Gospel and the catechism tell us that we were 
created to know God, to love Him, to serve Him, and in this way to 
obtain eternal life. 

The sole light of reason in itself suffices to show us the falsity of the 
world’s maxims and to tell us that man’s last end consists in knowing 
God and loving Him above all else. The end of our intellect is, in fact, 
to know the truth and especially supreme truth in the measure in which 
this truth is accessible to it. Likewise our will is made to love and will 
the good and above all the sovereign good, which is God, in the measure 
that it is knowable. 

* Not long ago an archbishop wrote in a pastoral letter on religious ignorance even 
in some Christian centers: “This ignorance is at times almost incredible. For example, 
a very well educated and esteemed count was dying. His wife, deeply affected, began 
to recite the Our Father with the greatest recollection. Struck for the first time by 
the elevation of these words, the count said to his wife: ‘Countess, did you compose 
that prayer?’ He had recited it mechanically many times, but he had never seen its 


grandeur. Before dying he glimpsed it, as if our Lord revealed it to him, giving him 
the light to understand it well.” 


®See I John 2:16. 
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If God had created us in a purely natural state with a body and a 
rational and immortal soul, but without the life of grace which we re- 
ceived in baptism, even then our last end would have been to know 
God and to love Him. But we would have known Him only by the 
reflection of His perfections in His creatures, as the greatest pagan 
philosophers knew Him. He would have been for us only the first 
Cause of the universe and of our nature, the supreme intelligence which 
ordered all things. We would have loved Him as the Author of our 
nature with the love of an inferior for a superior, which would not 
have been friendship but rather a sentiment made up of admiration, 
respect, and gratitude, without that sweet and simple intimacy which 
is in the heart of the children of God. We would have been the servants 
of God, but not His children by adoption. 


However, this natural last end is in itself very lofty, immensely 
superior to all that the spirit of the world and its pride propose to us. 
First of all, it is a spiritual and not a material end, and consequently 
can be possessed by all and everyone in particular, without one’s pos- 


session of it injuring another’s and engendering jealousy. This imma- 
terial end therefore unites souls, whereas an ardently desired material 
end, and still more pride, divides them. 


Moreover, this natural end of man consists in a knowledge of God 
which would never produce satiety. As the eye does not grow weary 
of the blue of the heavens, the understanding does not weary of the 
knowledge of God, especially if it is free from error. And from this 
knowledge normally proceeds a love of God which would not weary 
the heart either, since God is the sovereign good. 


But this natural or rational knowledge of God would allow many 
mysteries in regard to the intimate harmonization of the divine per- 
fections to subsist. How, for example, harmonize infinite justice and 
boundless mercy? How reconcile omnipotent goodness and the per- 
mission of physical and of moral evil? If at the end of a period of trial, 
we were to receive only natural beatitude, our intellect would not be 
able to refrain from saying: “If I could only see this God, source of 
all truth and goodness, creative cause whence comes the life of crea- 
tion, what happiness I should experience!” 
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What the most powerful human reason and the strongest angelic 
intellect could not discover, divine revelation has made known to us, f 
According to revelation, our last end is to know God immediately as 
He knows Himself, and to love Him as He loves Himself with an inti- j 
macy about which we can only stammer on this earth. Thus we who 
are children by adoption shall be configured to the only Son begotten 
from all eternity; we shall share in His intimate life, “that He might be 
the firstborn amongst many brethren,” as St. Paul says.° God in creat- 
ing us was not obliged to make us share in His intimate life; but He | 
could do so, and by entirely gratuitous goodness He willed it. 


St. Paul tells us: “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it 
entered into the heart of man what things God hath prepared for them 
that love Him. But to us God hath revealed them, by His Spirit. For 
the Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God.”?? Our 
Lord Himself says in the Gospel of St. John: “This is eternal life: that 
they may know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom 
Thou hast sent.” 1! St. John adds: “We know that, when He shall ap- 
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pear, we shall be like to Him: because we shall see Him as He is, 
“face to face,” says St. Paul.’* The Psalmist had already said: “I shall 
be satisfied when Thy glory shall appear. ™* 


We are, therefore, called to see God not merely in the mirror of 
creatures, perfect as they may be, or only by His radiation in the 
world of pure spirits; but we are called to see God without the inter- | 
mediary of any creature, more clearly indeed than we see here on earth 
the persons with whom we speak; for God, being pure spirit, will be 
intimately present in our intellect, which He will illumine at the same 
time that He gives it the power to see Him. Between Him and us there 
will not be even the intermediary of an idea, for, being limited, no 
created idea can represent as He is in Himself, Him who is infinite be- 
ing, truth, wisdom, a pure flash of divinity and of eternally subsistent 
love, the living and luminous source of all truth and of all created good- 
“Tass oer 

See I Cor. 2:9 f. 

% John 17:3. 

See I John 3:2. 


%See I Cor. 13:12. 
4 DPs. 16:15. 
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ness. And we shall not be able to express our contemplation even by 

any interior word. This contemplation will be absolutely ineffable, for 

there is only one word that can express the divine essence, and that is 
the Word engendered from all eternity. 


As a person who is absorbed by a spectacle of ravishing beauty can- 
not express it, so the immediate vision of the divine essence will be be- 
yond all expression. And this first gaze on God will always be new, 
with an eternal freshness, for it will be nreasured by the single instant 
| of immobile eternity. In eternity one instant does not pass and another 
| arrive; there is no past or future, but an eternal present in its ever new 
freshness, like an eternal morning or an eternal springtime. 


This face-to-face vision of God infinitely excels the most sublime 
philosophy and also the natural knowledge of the highest angels. We 
are called to see all the divine perfections together, identified in their 
eminent source; to see how the tenderest mercy and the most inflexi- 
ble justice proceed from one and the same infinitely generous and in- 
finitely holy love; how the same eminent quality of love identifies in 
itself attributes in appearance so contrary; how mercy and justice are 
united in all the works of God. We are called to see how this love, 
even in its freest good pleasure, is identical with pure wisdom; how in 
this love there is nothing that is not wise, and in this divine wisdom 
nothing that is not converted into love. We are called to see how this 
| love is identical with the supreme good, loved from all eternity; how 
| divine wisdom is identical with the first truth always known; how all 
these perfections are but one in the very essence of Him who is, 
Jahweh, and who alone could say to Moses: “I am who am.” * 


We are called to contemplate this eminent simplicity of God, this 
absolute purity and sanctity, the sum of all His perfections without 
any trace of imperfection. In short, we are called to see the infinite 
fecundity of the divine nature blossoming into the three divine Per- 
sons; to contemplate the eternal generation of the Word, splendor of 
the Father and figure of His substance, to see the ineffable spiration of 
the Holy Ghost, term of the mutual love of the Father and of the 
Son, and, as it were, the fruit of Their very intimate communion. 


* Exod. 3:14; Apoc. 1:4. 
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Who can tell the love and joy that will be born in us of this vision? 
If we are delighted here on earth by the reflection of the divine perfec- 
tions shared by creatures, by the splendor of a sunlit ocean, by the 


beauty of a starry sky, and even more by the spiritual splendors of the} 
lives of the saints; what shall we feel when we see God, infinite beauty, | 


creative source of all the life of creation? 

This joy will be that of so strong and absolute a love of God that 
nothing will ever be able to destroy it or even to diminish it. This love 
will doubtless be composed of admiration, respect, gratitude, but es- 


pecially of friendship, with the simplicity and intimacy which thisf 


implies. Even more, it will be the love which St. Teresa calls the 
consummated transforming union, like the spiritual fusion of the glo- 


rified soul and God. In spite of the infinite distance between the Creator} 
and the creature, He will say to us: “Enter thou into the joy of thy} 


Lord,” ?® and we shall enter into the infinite beatitude of God. 


Our Saviour tells us in His sacerdotal prayer; “Now this is eternal} 


life: that they may know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ, 
whom Thou hast sent.” ’* Eternal life, therefore, consists in knowing 
God as He knows Himself, and in loving Him as He loves Himself. 
But this knowledge and supernatural love are possible only if God, so 
to speak, deifies our higher faculties and our souls. Even in the natural 
order, man is capable of intellectual knowledge and of an enlightened 
love superior to sensible love only because he has a spiritual soul. In 
like manner we will be capable of a divine knowledge and of a divine 
love only if we have received a participation in the divine nature or the 
intimate life of God; only if our souls have been, in a sense, deified by 
consummated and inamissible sanctifying grace, which is like a divine 
graft enabling them to live a new life, very superior to their natural 
life. This is what the apostle, St. Peter, says: (Through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, God) “hath given us most great and precious promises: that 
by these you may be made partakers of the divine nature: flying the 
corruption of that concupiscence which is in the world.” 


The blessed in heaven can in their faculties share in the divine oper- 


%® Matt. 25:21, 23. 
* John 17:3. 
See II Pet. 1:4. 
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ations only because in their souls they participate in the divine nature, 
the principle of these operations. To understand this truth clearly we 
must remember that, according to revelation, from all eternity God the 
Father engenders a Son equal to Himself, the Word. To Him He com- 
municates all His nature, without dividing or multiplying it; He gives 
Him to be “Light of light, true God of true God.” Out of pure good- 
ness He has willed to have in time adopted sons, according to a sonship 
not only moral and legal, but real and intimate. He has loved us with 
an entirely gratuitous love, which makes us truly participate in the very 
principle of His intimate life. As St. Paul says, “Whom He foreknew, 
He also predestinated to be made conformable to the image of His Son; 
that He might be the first-born amongst many brethren.” 

Such is the essence of the eternal life which God reserves for those 
who love Him. It is what “eye hath not seen, nor ear heard”; what our 
hearts could not naturally desire. It is what God has revealed to us by 
His Spirit, which “‘searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of God.” °° 

The elect belong to the very family of God; they enter the cycle of 
the Blessed Trinity. God engenders His Word in them; the Father 
and the Son breathe forth love in them. Infused charity even now 
makes us like the Holy Ghost; the beatific vision will liken us to the 
Word, who Himself will render us like the Father of whom He is the 
image. Then evidently it will be true to say that the Blessed Trinity, 
seen and loved, will dwell in us as in a temple of glory; and at the same 
time we shall be in the Trinity, at the summit of being, of thought, and 
of love. 

Such is the goal of our life, the ultimate end of spiritual progress. 
Whereas the spirit of the world tells us that it is sufficient to seek pleas- 
ure or worldly interests, or again the full natural development of our 
personality, divine revelation teaches us that we must tend infinitely 
higher. The Lord calls us to become conformable to the image of His 
only Son, to see Him as He sees Himself, to love Him as He loves 
Himself eternally, in an instant which will never pass and which will 
always keep its newness and its freshness like an eternal youth which 
nothing can wither. 


” Rom. 8:29. 
See I Cor. 2:9 f. 
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Such is the message of the Son of God, but as the Parable of the 
Guests says: “The kingdom of heaven is likened to a king, who made a 
marriage for his son. And he sent his servants to call them that were 
invited to the marriage; and they would not come. . . . But they neg- 
lected, and went their way, one to his farm, and another to his mer- 
chandise. And the rest laid hands on his servants, and having treated 
them contumeliously, put them to death. But when the king had heard 
of it he was angry and, sending his armies, he destroyed those murder- 
ers and burnt their city. Then he saith to his servants: The marriage 
indeed is ready; but they that were invited were not worthy. Go ye 
therefore into the highways; and as many as you shall find call to the 
marriage.” *! We read the same message in the Magnificat: “He hath 
filled the hungry with good things; and the rich He hath sent empty 
away.” ** Poor people understand the divine message of the Gospel, 
while those who are infatuated with their wealth or their pseudo- 
wisdom refuse to receive it. This is the mystery of the divine call and 
of its results. 


How can we attain so lofty an end as eternal life? Spiritual progress 
can tend to this end only because it presupposes in us the seed of eternal 
life, which baptism gave us. In the natural order the seed contained in 
the acorn cannot become an oak unless it has the same nature as the oak. 
A little child cannot become a man unless he has a rational soul, though 
it is not yet awakened in him. Similarly in the supernatural order the 
Christian on earth cannot become one of the blessed in heaven unless 
he has already received the seed of divine life. This is why all Chris- 
tian tradition says: “Gratia est semen gloriae,” sanctifying grace is the 
seed of eternal life. 

If we wish to know the nature of the seed contained in the acorn, 
we must consider this nature in its perfect state in the oak. In the same 
way, if we wish to know the life of grace, we must contemplate it in 
its supreme development. Then we see that the life of grace even here 
on earth is essentially the same as that of heaven; it is “a beginning of 
glory in us,” ** says St. Thomas. 


™ Matt. 22:2-9. 
* Luke 1:53. 
* Summa, Ila Ilae, q. 24, a. 3 ad 2; Ia Ilae, q. 69, a. 2; De veritate, q. 14, a. 2. 
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The life of grace and the life of glory are the same supernatural life 
in spite of two differences. Here on earth, we do not see God, but we 
know Him with certitude in the obscurity of faith. In addition, we 
hope one day to possess Him, but we can lose Him because of the 
fickleness of our free will. In spite of these two differences, it is the 
same life, for, when faith disappears to give place to vision, and hope 
gives place to the inamissible possession of God, sanctifying grace 
and charity, which are in the souls of the just, will endure forever. 
“Charity never falleth away,” says St. Paul.** Charity will never fall 
away; moreover, it is inseparable from sanctifying grace and is con- 
nected with the infused moral virtues and the seven gifts of the Holy 


Ghost. 


This is why our Lord said to the Samaritan woman: “If thou didst 
know the gift of God, and who He is that saith to thee, Give Me to 
drink; thou perhaps wouldst have asked of Him, and He would have 
given thee living water. . . . He that shall drink of the water that I will 
give him, shall not thirst forever: but the water that I will give him, 
shall become in him a fountain of water springing up into life ever- 
lasting.” > Likewise, in the temple at Jerusalem, Jesus cried in a loud 
voice: “If any man thirst, let him come to Me, and drink. He that 
believeth in Me, as the Scripture saith, Out of his belly shall flow rivers 
of living water.” ** “He that believeth in Me [with a living faith, united 
to charity] hath everlasting life,” that is to say, he has the beginning 
of eternal life. This assertion recurs six times in St. John’s Gospel: 
3:36; 5:24, 39; 6:40, 47, 55. This is why our Lord says again: “The 
kingdom of God cometh not with observation. Neither shall they 
say: Behold here, or behold there. For lo, the kingdom of God is with- 
in you.”*? By grace and charity God reigns in souls of good will; this 
is the beginning of the kingdom of God which is not of this world, 
but which begins in this world, like the grain of mustard seed, like the 
leaven that causes the loaf to rise, like a treasure hidden in a field. 


Accordingly we must not be surprised that St. Thomas wrote: “But 


*See I Cor. 13:8. 

= John 4:10, 13 f. 
* John 7:37. 
"Luke 17:20 f. 
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the good of grace in one is greater than the good of nature in the whole 
universe,” * and therefore the slightest degree of sanctifying grace and 
charity in the soul of a baptized child is more precious than the natural 
good of the entire universe. And not only is it worth more than the 
entire physical universe, but more than all angelic natures taken to- 
gether; for grace is a gratuitous gift for the angel as well as for us. It 
is, therefore, greatly superior to the loftiest angelic nature, and even 
to all creatable angelic natures, for grace is a participation in the inti- 
mate life of God. This idea is not difficult to understand. In the natural 
order, the smallest blade of grass, because it is living, is worth more 
than the entire mineral kingdom, than mountains of gold or of dia- 
monds; the slightest sensation of the tiniest ant is of greater worth than 
the whole vegetable kingdom; the slightest human thought is more 
valuable than the entire animal kingdom. Must we, then, be astonished 
that the least degree of grace and of charity, a participation in the in- 
timate life of God, is more precious than all angelic natures taken to- 
gether? 


In his Pensées, Pascal says: “All bodies, the firmament and its stars, 
the earth and its kingdoms, are not equal to the lowest mind; for mind 
knows these and itself; and these bodies, nothing. All bodies together, 
and all minds together, and all their productions are not equal to the 
slightest movement of charity, which is of another and infinitely high- 
er order. From all bodies together, men cannot obtain even one little 
thought; to do so is impossible, and thought is of another order. From 
all bodies and minds, one cannot draw a movement of true charity; to 
do so is impossible because charity belongs to another order, the 
supernatural.” *° 


Whereas minerals share in existence, plants in vegetable life, animals 
in sensible knowledge, men and angels share in intellectual life; but 
the just man, through sanctifying grace, shares in the Deity, in what 
makes God God, in His very nature or His intimate life. The Deity 
contains formally and eminently being, life, and intelligence, but where- 
as these perfections can be shared in naturally, the Deity as such can be 
shared in only through grace. We do not yet know It as It is in Itself; 


* See Ia Hae, q. 113, 2. 9 ad 2. 
® Pensees (Havet ed.), art. 17, 1. 
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in regard to the Deity we are like men who do not know white light, 
but only the seven colors of the rainbow which proceed from it. In 
heaven we shall see the Deity as It is in Itself and in It the three divine 
Persons. Even now They dwell in the just soul as in a temple that is 
still dark, says St. Paul.*° Our Lord says so: “If anyone love Me, he 
will keep My word, and My Father will love him, and We will come 
to him, and will make Our abode with him.”** At the same time Jesus 
promises to send us the Holy Ghost. And from time to time, says St. 
Paul: “The Spirit Himself giveth testimony to our spirit, that we are 
the sons of God.” ** He gives us this testimony by the filial love for 
Him which He inspires in us. 


Such is the nature of the life of grace, the seed of eternal life in us; 
and thus we see what the last end of spiritual progress is, the inamissible 
possession of God. Even now we perceive that the contemplation of 
revealed mysteries, a contemplation proceeding from living faith il- 
lumined by the gifts of knowledge, understanding, and wisdom, is in 
the normal way of sanctity, since these gifts are in all the just and grow 
simultaneously with charity, which ought always to grow until our 
death and to last forever. 

Spiritual progress is not made especially along the horizontal line of 
time which advances toward an uncertain future (let us remember 
what happened to ancient Greece after its decline). Spiritual progress 
is made along the vertical line which, by true merit, links up the various 
moments of fleeting time with the single instant of immobile eternity. 
From this point of view, some past centuries considerably surpass ours: 
the first century with Jesus and the apostles; then the Golden Age of 
the teaching of the Fathers (the fourth and fifth centuries); next, the 
most glorious period of theology in the thirteenth century, in which 
there was also a Pleiad of saints. Those among us who have been called 
“the prophets of the past,” like Joseph de Maistre, repeat, in order to 


lift us up, the grandeur of the masters of other times, the elevation of 
their thought and of their lives.** It is true that the world has grown 


Cf. II Cor. 6:16; I Cor. 3:16. 
* John 14:23. 
“Rom. 8:16. 


“Father Garrigou-Lagrange explains that De Maistre was great in his day. Modern 
skeptics admit it, saying: “He was a prophet of the past, but we need a better one.” 
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old and cannot return to the first or the fifth or the thirteenth century; 
but if it wishes to reascend toward God, it will find in the spiritual 
treasures of the past its true future, which is an ascending progress | 
toward eternity. 

Before this ravishing spectacle of our “future” to which God gra- 
tuitously invites us, the Christian soul should reflect from time to time. | 
What a disaster not to realize these great hopes, not to share in the § 
beatitude of the beautiful heaven which God in His goodness has § 
prepared for those who love Him! The following thought should 
frighten us: I may fail to reach heaven, and if I do fail, it will not be 
God’s fault but mine, that of my own sins. Meditating in this manner, 
the soul that reflects will be dazzled by sentiments of humility, of sal- J 
utary fear, and at the same time of confidence, of love of God and of | 
neighbor, which ought to animate all his life. 

We should in any case think of our last end, of the happiness to 
which God calls us. “What doth it profit a man, if he gain the whole 
world, and suffer the loss of his own soul?” ** 


In this article we have dealt particularly with the crown of human 
life. This crown is not won without suffering, without tremendous 
efforts. But like the star which glows on the forehead of our holy f 
father, St. Dominic, this crown should be for us the star of the sea, 
leading us through difficulties to the harbor of eternal life with God, 
our Lord, His Mother, and all the angels and saints. Then for us the 
important thing is not to have several years still to live, but to have a 


happy death followed by unending beatitude. 


REGINALD GarRIGOU-LAGRANGE, O.P. 


* Matt. 16:26. (Translated by Sister M. Timothea Doyle, O.P.) 
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This decree, my brother, is buried from 
the eyes of everyone whose wit is not 
matured within love’s flame. But since 
this target much is aimed at, and dis- 
cerned but little, I will declare why such 
mode was more worthy. 

Dante, Paradiso, Canto VII 


HRISTIANITY it the religion of the cross. Its very heart is the 
mystery of Calvary; all its life-giving activity pulses with the flow 
of Christ’s blood. With unfailing constancy the Church of God admin- 
isters every sacrament and performs every rite under the sign of Christ’s 
cross, as a continual reminder that all holiness lives through the power 
of His passion. At the very outset of life, the water of baptism traces 
the form of a cross on the babe’s head to vitalize its soul with the saving 
grace of Redemption. Again, at life’s close, it is the cross of anointing 
which seals the senses for death. Why the cross? Because Christianity 
without the cross is a contradiction in terms. 


This assertion becomes strikingly clear as one studies the heroes of 
Christianity, God’s saints. The stirring biographies of today strive to 
individualize these great men and women, breathing into each a vibrant 
personality. This tendency follows the spirit of our times; for the 
world is seeking its own exaltation in the emergence of the individual. 
Therefore the saints, too, have been psychoanalyzed. The method has 
its merits. But not even our modern emancipation of the individual 
will ever rob the saints of that common characteristic which is, at the 
same time, most personal to each: namely, conformity with Christ cru- 
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cified. To deny to any one of them this most fundamental feature 
would be to tear from their brow the aureole of sanctity. For, in the 
plan of divine wisdom, there can be no holiness without likeness to 


Christ crucified: “Whom He foreknew He also predestinated to be S te 


made conformable to the image of His Son, that He might be the first- 
born among many brethren” (Rom. 8:29). 

A growing experience of divine ways has familiarized all the saints 
with this fundamental plan. Each has come to realize, sooner or later, 
that all spiritual life is lived on Calvary, close to the cross of God’s 
suffering Son. Saints trained in the Ignatian Exercises have learned that 
the mystery of the cross should be “the daily food of our souls.” Fran- 
cis of Assisi, stamped in body with the searing wounds of the Cruci- 
fied, has left to his sons this glowing reminder that all spiritual life is 
sealed with total conformity to Christ suffering. A Dominican, ded- 
icated to tireless search for truth, will wander aimlessly until he makes 
his own the method of his towering brother, Thomas, who sought true 
wisdom in his best loved “Book of Jesus Crucified.” Saintly children 
of St. Bernard have learned to walk the hard Cistercian way of silent 
prayer and penance because, like their father, they bear always in their 
hearts a little bundle of the sufferings of Jesus and breathe deeply of § 
its fragrant strength. All who climb the straight but rugged road to 
the height of Carmel may expect to find at its summit the joys of trans- 
forming union. Yet the sure guides of Carmel (Teresa of Avila, John, | 
and Theresa of Lisieux) all insist that our union will be with the 
Crucified. 

There is no other way of spiritual life than the way that leads to 
the cross and to union with Jesus suffering: “If any man will wish to 
come after Me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross daily, and 
follow Me” (Luke 9:23). That one is truly wise who, even from the 
beginning, takes his stand on Calvary. St. Paul knew no other wisdom; 
therefore he wrote to the Corinthians, his “little ones in Christ”: “And 
I, brethren, when I came to you, came not in loftiness of speech or of 
wisdom. . . . For I judged not myself to know anything among you, 
but Jesus Christ and Him crucified” (I Cor. 2:1 f.). The Apostle 
penned these words with conviction born of experience. He himself 
had long before reached the summit of perfect love of God. This sum- 
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mit was Calvary. Hence for him the life of perfect love was a life of 
complete union with Jesus suffering: “With Christ I am nailed to the 
' cross. And I live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me. And that I now 
) live in the flesh, I live in the faith of the Son of God, who loved me 
and delivered Himself for me” (Gal. 2:19 f.). 


Thus it always will be. The fullness of Christian living is to be found 
only in union with the soul of Christ, the Son of God, suffering and 
dying on Calvary: “Whom He foreknew, He also predestinated to be 
made conformable to the image of His Son” (Rom. 8:29). 


This necessity has its reason. Christian living is not a haphazard ex- 
perience, but must be ruled by the wise plan of God, which reaches 
from end to end mightily and orders all things sweetly. To become a 
saint or a perfect Christian (the two are identical), one must follow the 
program which God Himself has traced. This plan is very simple, for 
God is very simple; complexity and ambiguity are altogether foreign 
to Him. The plan is this: man is to live here on earth as a child whom 
God has adopted, and to honor his Father by offering Him the loving 
obedience which Christ Jesus, the only-begotten Son of God, offered 
on Calvary: “Have this mind in you which was also in Christ Jesus... . 
He humbled Himself, becoming obedient to death, even to death on a 
cross” (Phil. 2:5, 8). Through this conformity a man merits the joy 
| of more perfect sonship in heaven: “If sons, heirs also; heirs indeed of 
God and joint heirs with Christ; yet so if we suffer with Him that we 
may be also glorified with Him” (Rom. 8:17). 


The very call to be a child of God through the grace of faith and 
the power to live this sonship come to men only through the merits of 
the passion of Christ. On every page of his epistles St. Paul repeats the 
truth that the death of God’s Son was the purchase price of Redemp- 
tion: “In whom we have redemption through His blood, the remission 
of sins, according to the riches of His grace” (Eph. 1:7). But it re- 
mains for man to work out his redemption by living as a child of God 
through His grace. This he does by growing in likeness to God’s 
only-begotten Son, suffering and dying on Calvary: “For unto this 
are you called: because Christ also suffered for us, leaving you an ex- 
ample that you should follow His steps” (I Pet. 2:21). 
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All that concerns us here is this latter feature of God’s plan: namely, 
the total conformity with Christ suffering which is requisite for the 
holiness of full Christian living. It is of this that St. Paul writes when, 
concluding his analysis of the divine decree, he urges all Christians: “Be 
ye therefore followers of God as most dear children; and walk in love, 
as Christ also hath loved us and hath delivered Himself for us, an obla- 
tion and a sacrifice to God for an odor of sweetness” (Eph. 5:1 f.). To 
love God as Father in the spirit of Jesus suffering and in union with 
Him is the divine program for all holiness. For full appreciation, we 
must study this plan in the light of its background. 


Before the first pulse of time, only one Being existed, all-wise, all- 
lovely, all-powerful: a fathomless, shoreless sea of boundless perfection. 
Throughout all eternity, as in the beginning, so now, and unto endless 
ages, this Being contemplates Himself and breathes a sigh of love and de- 
light. So infinitely perfect is this activity that both divine thought and 
divine love are one in nature with God, even though each is a distinct 
person. God contemplating, God contemplated, God loved, in this 
triune sharing of one and the same Being, God is infinitely happy. 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit find limitless light, love, and joy in self. 
sharing friendship. Nothing can touch or increase Their infinite bliss. 


However, even from the timelessness of eternity God dreamed of 
pouring out His goodness upon others. Not to obtain greater joy (for 
what could add to the infinite fullness of divinity?), but for the glory 
of radiating His perfection, He planned a world of men who would 
know the bliss of calling Him Father. His own happiness would be 
neither greater nor less; but, with a torrent of generosity, He would 
enrich others by granting them His fellowship. God is like that; He is 
infinite love, a sun that warms all it touches, without itself receiving 
increase. And so from all eternity God decreed that one day men 
should come into being to receive a share in the sonship of His divine 
Word and to be enwrapped in the love of His Holy Spirit. 


Even more, God planned to give Himself so completely that the 
world of His making would be able to return full measure of glory 
“pressed down and running over.” This is the consummate mystery 
of divine wisdom (Eph. 3:9). From all eternity, He foresaw that sin 
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would mar His work and rob Him of children. Therefore He decreed 
that His own divine Son should become man in order to retrieve all 
through the total surrender of His human nature. This self-sacrifice of 
the incarnate Word would be the supreme outpouring of God’s good- 
ness and, on man’s part, the abiding tribute of perfect glory. In all ages 


it would be the unique source and measure of all human sharing in the 
life of God. 


This was a tremendous plan, worthy of God; and the story of its 
accomplishment is written over on every page with love. Anyone who 
reads its earlier incidents is tempted to suspect that God’s first venture 
in love was only tentative—and a failure. Certainly it appears to be 
that. God created man and, through grace, adopted him as a favorite 
child. But what a prodigal! All through the devious history of the Old 
Covenant this wayward son roamed his wild way, with only an oc- 
casional half-hearted return to the bosom of a Father who could but 
whisper piteously: “I have brought up children and exalted them; but 
they have despised Me. The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his 
master’s crib; but Israel hath not known Me, and My people hath not 


understood” (Isa. 1:2 f.). God is always the loving Father; but, to 
poor human vision, He seems so feeble and short-sighted in training 
His first little ones. And thus what seems to us God’s “first” plan 
proved a failure. Those whom He had adopted became so unmanage- 
able that at long last He had to disown them. 


But even before the final break, God seems to have considered an- 
other plan. While doing everything to salvage His first venture, He 
was at the same time getting ready another scheme. The work of 
preparation was long and hidden. Yet, time and again He let drop 
hints of One who would come to make all things new. At length 
preparation issued into fulfillment. For, “when the fullness of the 
time was come, God sent His Son, made of a woman, made under the 
law, that He might redeem them who were under the law; that we 
might receive the adoption of sons” (Gal. 4:4 f.). 


Bound by limits of past and future even in thought, man must thus 
speak of a “first” plan that failed and “another” plan that succeeded. 
But God must smile at the childishness of our concepts; we find it so 
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hard to understand the mystery of His condescension. Of course His 
plans are unchanging; of course His will knows no repentance. From 
the very beginning He had planned a masterpiece of love; and this 
plan was perfect in its unity. But it is hard for us to realize the utter 
simplicity and over-all providence of divine wisdom. With the change- 
less consistency of eternity, God knew but one person: “Before the 
foundation of the world. ... Who hath predestinated us unto the adop- 
tion of children through Jesus Christ” (Eph. 1:4 f.). Through Christ 
and in Christ all would receive the grace of sonship: yes, all, even 
those who lived before His coming. The seeming failure of God’s 
first ventures in love, the sins of His wayward children reaching even 
to full measure, the long delay in the coming of His Son, all this had 
its part in God’s program, that where sin had abounded, the loving gift 
of God’s grace might more abound. 


This plan is vital with unity. From all eternity God has decreed to 
pour out upon men the fullness of His infinite love, granting them a 
share in the life of His own Son: “God hath given to us eternal life. 


And this life is in His Son” (I John 5:11). To show the greatness of 
His love, God permitted the ugly meanness of sin; to manifest His 
mercy He permitted misery and ingratitude. Light after darkness, 
cheery warmth after piercing cold, repletion following hunger, it is 
always contrast that gives best appreciation of true worth. When, at 
last, the goodness and kindness of God our Savior appeared, it was rich 
in meaning because “we ourselves also were some time unwise, incred- 
ulous, erring, slaves to divers desires and pleasures, living in malice and 
envy, hateful and hating one another” (Titus 3:3). Only when men 
had first rejected all the rich gifts of God and rebelled against His lov- 
ing advances, only then would they appreciate the infinite mercy of 
a Father who “so loved the world that He gave His only-begotten 
Son” (John 3:16) to suffer and die for the ungrateful children who 
had forsaken Him. Therefore it was not merely an afterthought that 
prompted God to send His only-begotten Son, nor was this a second 
venture to remedy the failure of the first. God does not deal in after- 
thoughts; like Himself, His decrees are changeless. He had planned 
everything just as it happened: “He chose us in Him before the foun- 
dation of the world” (Eph. 1:4). 
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The story of our adoption tells a deed of infinite love, selfless, self- 
squandering, self-sacrificing. With the wonderful calm of an inspired 
writer, St. Paul describes it in his brief note that “God sent His Son, 
made of a woman, made under the law, that He might redeem them 
who were under the law; that we might receive the adoption of sons” 
(Gal. 4:4 f.). This means, first of all, that God stooped down an in- 
finite distance to enclose the fullness of His divinity in weak human 
flesh: “Because in Him [Christ Jesus] it hath well pleased the Father 
that all fullness should dwell” (Col. 1:19). The only-begotten of the 
Father emptied Himself of all the glory that was really His and dimmed 
the luster of His Godhead under our flesh with its piteous human weak- 
ness. In a word, God took the all of man, save sin, that we might have 
the “all” of God. 


To accomplish His plan, God became another Abraham, but this 
time no angel intervened to stay the sword of sacrifice. For He sent 
His beloved Isaac not merely to bear the burden of our flesh; even 
more, He sent him to pay our full debt and to mount the cross. In 
this God’s love pours out in overflowing measure. Now He can truly 
say: “What is there that I ought to do more to My vineyard, that I 
have not done to it?” (Isa. 5:4). He has sent His beloved Son to be- 
come a member of our sinful family that, by bearing our penalty in 
His flesh, He may change us into the family of God: “Him, who knew 
no sin, He hath made sin for us that we might be made the justice of 
God in Him” (II Cor. 5:21). Christ Jesus, our only healthy brother, 
would be cauterized in the fire of God’s wrath that we, who were 
sick unto death, might be healed. This is the insoluble paradox of 
God’s infinite love. At the moment when Christ would die under the 
weight of our sin, we would begin to live the divine life of children 


beloved by God. 


The painful cautery itself is a complete revelation of God’s love. 
The flesh of the victim was weak like ours; His feelings were delicately 
sensitized to every bruise and wound; transcending light filled His 
human mind with an infused knowledge of God’s attributes and the 
stark vision of all sin. Every part of His human nature was finely tem- 
pered to feel suffering: “Wherefore when He cometh into the world, 
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He saith .. . ‘A body Thou hast fitted to Me’” (Heb. 10:5). Born to 

be the Savior, Jesus was divinely prepared to feel in every member of 

His body and every fiber of His soul the pain that would heal the rot- 

tenness of our sin. Flesh of our flesh, He had to bear the burden of our} 
iniquity. He was brother to a world-wide family of criminals. It was 

for Him to stand alone, in our place, before an all-just God whose pow- 
er makes mountains tremble and the earth quake. Do we wonder, then, 
that His body should quiver and His soul cry out in pain? 


His constancy, however, never failed. Divine justice racked His 
body, tore His soul, and pierced His heart, yet He “shall be dumb as 
a lamb before his shearer and, He shall not open His mouth” (Isa. 53:7). 
In this the infinite love of God becomes visible to our eyes. The human 
soul of Christ suffered all with sweet patience, because it images in a 
human way the inaccessible light of God’s tender love. St. Catherine 
of Siena once saw this soul of Christ in vision; she describes it in one 
word, mettezza (limpidity). Like a clear, motionless sea, the soul of 
Christ suffering on the cross mirrors the boundless love of God which 
sent Him to us. He suffers all in silence and in full, devoted acceptance, 
because divine love has overflowed into the ocean bed of His human 
soul. Christ is not merely a victim for sin; He is an eager, willing vic- 
tim, heartbroken with devotedness: “Who loved me and delivered 
Himself for me” (Gal. 2:20). In Him, all the goodness and kindness 
of God has appeared. 


The passion of Christ is thus the living symbol and final proof of 
God’s limitless charity: “By this hath the charity of God appeared 
toward us, because God hath sent His only-begotten Son into the 
world that we may live by Him. In this is charity; not as though we 
had loved God, but because He hath first loved us, and sent His Son 
to be a propitiation for our sins” (I John 4:9 f.). Certainly there were 
other ways to redeem us. A word of pardon, a single sigh or tear of 
the God-man, any one of these would have been enough. Yet God 
passed them all by, and mstead plunged His own Son into a sea of 
suffering where waves of fire would wash Him up, a corpse, on the 
shores of death. Here divine mercy seems to exhaust the infinite in- 
genuity of divine wisdom; even the generosity of God can reach no 
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greater breadth nor length nor height nor depth. Our adoption as 
children through the death of God’s Son speaks with eternal eloquence 
of the burning love in our Father’s heart. 


Calvary, then, must needs be the center of the world. As the sickbed 
of a dying mother draws the children to whom she has given life, so 
the cross is the magnetic center of all true children of God. Christ Him- 
self promised it would be so. His was the strong, hopeful confidence 
that, once mounted on the cross, He would have compelling claim on 
every heart: “And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all 
things to Myself” (John 12:32). This confidence has never been dis- 
appointed. Even as in the bosom of the Trinity, the divine Word with 
His Father breathes forth the Person of love, the Holy Spirit, so too, 
here on earth, the least knowledge of Him in His sufferings breathes 
love into the soul.’ Once a man has tenderly contemplated Christ on 
the cross, he can never again turn away his gaze. The silent Sufferer 
draws “all things” with irresistible attraction. 


One day at prayer, St. Paul of the Cross found himself plunged into 
the sea of the Savior’s sufferings. There he understood, as never be- 
fore, that the Passion is a work entirely of love. Ever after, his prayer 
consisted in clothing himself with the sufferings of Christ and in yield- 
ing himself to be immersed in the ocean of God’s love; he knew no 
other practice. In the same way all the saints have come to feel, soon- 
er or later, the magnetic drawing of the passion of Christ. Each has 
discovered in contemplating Him crucified the living, throbbing proof 
of God’s infinitely tender love; and, in the light of this understanding, 
they have realized how full and unfailing must be the return: love is 
repaid by love alone. Therefore each saint has labored to make his 
own the spirit of the apostle St. Paul: “The charity of Christ presseth 
us... . Christ died for all; that they also who live, may not now live 
to themselves, but unto Him who died for them” (II Cor. 5:14 f.). 


But still another drawing power is to be found in the magnetism of 
Christ’s cross. For divine wisdom knows no limit, and divine love 
knows no bound. This loving wisdom, then, has vitalized the cross 
with yet another appeal to draw the souls of men. God has arranged 


"Summa theol., la, q. 43, a. 5 ad 2, 
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that His Son, even in dying, should show men how to live. Silently 
suffering in every nerve of His body, shedding every drop of His blood, 
draining every possibility of interior agony, Christ hangs before the 
eyes of all men as a perfect example of devoted sonship, lovingly obe- 
dient to the will of the Father. Every true child of God, then, must 
contemplate Him in order to become like Him: “Whom He foreknew 
He also predestinated to be made conformable to the image of His Son” 
(Rom. 8:29). 


Does this mean that everyone must become a stigmatic and feel in 
his own flesh the lash of whips and the burn of nails? No; outward 
resemblance to Christ is not necessary. Pain and trial will come, it is 
true. Suffering is a commonplace in every life; it spares no one. But 
endurance of pain in soul and body, even though necessary, is not the 
chief element in conformity with Christ crucified. Endurance of pain 
was not the chief element in His passion. Rather, Christ gave glory to 
His Father through the loving obedience which accepted full-heartedly 
the divine will that He suffer and die. In the same way it is chiefly by 
imitating these interior dispositions of the heart of Christ that a man 
relives the Passion in His own life. To accept all suffering and to per- 
form every duty with Christ’s devoted obedience to the will of God, 
is truly to be conformed to His image. Such inward conformity is the 
best fruit of loving attention to Christ on the cross. It is this which 
sanctifies suffering and gives life and meaning to every act of human 
virtue. For, through this inward resemblance to Christ suffering, man 
lives fully his own glorious life as child of the heavenly Father. 


The true Son of God is, then, the model in whom we see ourselves 
as we should be; Christ, as man, is the only way of our going. Through 
His death on the cross, He became head of a mystical body whose 
members share in His sonship. But this incorporation, like any other, 
involves a process of assimilation; if it is to be real, it must mold the 
members into a true likeness to their head. Accordingly conformity 
with Christ in His sufferings will always be the measure of our incor- 
poration into Him. A man shares in the sonship which Christ died to 
give, in proportion as the redeeming Passion is relived in his own soul.’ 


* Summa theol., Wa, q. 49 passim. Ibid., Wa, q. 49 passim, 
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“Thus there is a double movement in the Christian universe. And the 
movement by which it mounts upwards to God is only a consequence 
of the primary movement by which God descends to it. And the more 
it opens itself to the movement by which God gives Himself, the more 
is awakened in it the movement by which it gives itself to God.” ® 

This is the paradox of exchange which Mother Church loves to con- 
template: O admirabile commercium! Here is the master stroke of 
divine wisdom: the true Son of God suffers and dies that, through 
conformity with His sufferings, man may live the full spirit of His 
adoption. When we meditate prayerfully on this plan of God, we 
receive the conviction which gave spirit and life to the soul of St. Paul: 
“I count all things to be but loss for the excellent knowledge of Jesus 
Christ my Lord; for whom I have suffered the loss of all things, and 
count them but as dung, that I may gain Christ and may be found in 
Him... that I may know Him . . . and the fellowship of His suffer- 
ings, being made conformable to His death” (Phil. 3:8-10). The young 
Carmelite of Dijon, Sister Mary Elizabeth of the Trinity, was one who 
thoroughly understood this plan; she has translated it into the practical 
resolution which dominated her life: “I must study this divine Model, 
so thoroughly identifying myself with Him that I can incessantly show 
Him forth in the sight of the Father.” 


This insistent need for conformity with Christ crucified rests on 
obvious reasons. Never was any man so manifestly a son as Christ in 
the hours of His suffering and death. His heart was vibrant with loving 
obedience. Pain and opprobrium, anguish of soul and torture of body, 
all this He accepted in silent love, seeing only the hand of His Father in 
the fist that struck or the word that wounded. Each new penalty He 
accepted with an unhesitating “Yes, Father.” Each new decree of di- 
vine justice echoed in His soul with an act of perfect submission: 
“Father, not My will but Thine be done.” His was the will of a de- 
voted Son, soft like wax under each breath of God’s flaming Spirit, 
hard like steel to work God’s will. His perfect obedience knew no 
wavering. For Him the human instruments of the Passion were but the 
shadows of a Father’s hand lifted in justice to strike the Son of His 


bon Maritain, Science and Wisdom (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1940), 
pp. 19 f. 
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heart; and the Son, so tender in His devotion to the Father, did not 
recoil. Never before or after has God received so rich a token of filial 
love. Truly “Christ also hath delivered Himself for us, an oblation and 
a sacrifice to God for an odor of sweetness”. (Eph. 5:2). 


How different it is with even the best of God’s other children! All} 
have so much to learn from the perfect sonship of Christ suffering. No 
matter how long a man lives, he never outgrows the rule of divine wis- 
dom: “Let this mind be in you which was also in Christ Jesus. ... He 
humbled Himself, becoming obedient unto death, even to the death of 
the cross”. (Phil. 5, 8). 

It is also through Christ crucified that men learn the attributes of 
God: “He that seeth Me, seeth the Father also” (John 14:9). In His 
light we see light. Looking upon Him we can read in the wounds fur- 
rowing His body the holiness and justice of God, and the strong power 
of God’s love which surpasses all knowledge. For the human soul of 
Christ was like the crystal sea which stands before the throne of God, 
mirroring the divine attributes (Apoc. 4:6). His every thought, word, 
and deed was a vital communion with the Godhead. Divine truth was 
reflected in His humility; God’s long-suffering found a perfect human 
image in His patience; God’s mercy kindled the flame of Christ’s pity 
for His brethren. In Christ Jesus suffering we find a perfect human 
reflection of the fullness of God. 

Here, then, is the inexorable rule of our sonship. In order to live as 
a child of God, man must image the soul of the Crucified. We have no 
other way: “They that are Christ’s have crucified their flesh, with the 
vices and concupiscences” (Gal. 5:24). This conformity with Christ 
involves a practical program of agere contra. Pride, anger, petty 
selfishness, softness, meanness, and a host of other deliberate evils, little 
and big, must be crushed and strained out, before the soul of man 
mirrors limpidly, like the soul of Christ, the image of God. St. Paul 
urges this program of conformity with his usual vigor: “Stripping 
yourselves of the old man with his deeds, and putting on the new, him 
who is renewed unto knowledge according to the image of Him that 
created him. . . . But Christ is all and in all. Put ye on therefore, as the 
elect of God, holy and beloved, the bowels of mercy, benignity, humil- 
ity, modesty, patience” (Col. 3:9-12). Only when this conformity 
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with Christ crucified has been achieved through faith and love and 


suffering, does God utter over man the blessing of full adoption: 
“This is My beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased” (Matt. 3:17). 


With most men, such close conformity is the work of a lifetime. 
Even a casual examination of the human heart uncovers a host of way- 
| ward thoughts and desires without kinship to the thoughts and desires 
of Christ suffering. This humiliating contrast is proof through bitter 
experience that we must still work hard to realize St. Paul’s formula of 
perfect conformity: “Let this mind be in you which was also in Christ 
| Jesus” (Phil. 2:5). 

His human mind was bathed in infused light which illumined at 
once the beauty and goodness of God and the ugly filth and defiant 
nothingness of sin. The vision tortured His mind, racked His heart, 
and nauseated His whole being. Because God meant so much to Him, 
the heart of Christ broke at the thought of man’s mean, cruel ingrati- 
tude in rejecting so good a Father. Because He saw so clearly the 
lovely holiness and perfect purity of God, His soul sickened to death 
before the stench and filth of sin, the very sin which holds so real an 
attraction for even good men. 


Evidently, then, perfect conformity with Christ crucified is above 
human power. God Himself must illumine the mind of man with the 
same divine light as filled the human mind of His suffering Son. This 
light brings cleansing pain and a love that burns. “When this loving 
contemplation illumines man, who is impure and weak, it illumines him 
according to his nature. It plunges him into darkness and causes him 
affliction and distress, as does the sun to the eye that is weak; it en- 
kindles him with passionate yet afflictive love, until he be spiritualized 
and refined by this same fire of love”.* 


In this light the child of God gazes anew on the Crucified and “is 
transformed into a living sorrow—to cleanse its sin-poisoned depths. 
The soul conceives a hatred of sin, as uncleanness.”® It was this pierc- 
ing light which filled the soul of Mary Magdalen at the foot of the 


*St. John of the Cross, Dark Night of the Soul, tr. E. Allison Peers (Westminster, 
Md.: The Newman Bookshop, 1945), I, 438. 


*Mother St. Austin, The Divine Crucible of Purgatory (New York: P. J. Kenedy 
and Sons, 1940), p. 61. 
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cross. Motionless, she gazed lovingly upon the Crucified, while ineffa- 
ble holiness beat its searching rays upon her. In this light she under- 
stood, as never before, what sin means to God. 


‘In this same light of contemplation, a man realizes as never before 
that all spiritual life is a process of vital growth into the image of Christ 
on the cross. For now an all-merciful Father compels him to draw near 
to the Crucified. Everything seems to wage war on the poor soul, so 
that it may know, within and without, “fellowship of His sufferings” 
(Phil. 3:10). Through these trials a man comes to appreciate the mys- 
tery of the cross in a new way. For always “the purest suffering bears 
and carries in its train the purest understanding”.*® Blessed Claude de la 
Colombiére was experiencing this conforming power of the cross when 
he wrote: “Since I have been ill, I have only learnt one thing; and 
that is that we cling to ourselves by many imperceptible threads and 
if God did not do it for us, we should never break them: we do not 
even recognize them.” So it is with all men; we learn best through 
suffering. 


It is this new knowledge, learned in the light of God, which most 
helps a man to live his sonship with strong purpose of will. Now Christ 
crucified becomes “all in all.” One sees the fullness of God gleaming 
in the God-man’s soul and learns from Him what it means to be a son 
of God. This surpassing knowledge brings high courage and the in- 
flamed desire to become like Him, to have fellowship with Him in 
suffering and to be configured to His death (Phil. 3:10). For now man 
fully realizes the plan of God, who loves as sons those who are one 
with His true Son on the cross. 


The great St. Teresa’ knew this truth by personal experience; and 
so she has written: “His Majesty can grant us nothing more precious 
than a life conformed to that of His well beloved Son. And I am abso- 
lutely convinced that these graces (of transforming union) are intended 
to strengthen our weakness and to render us capable of supporting 
great sufferings after the example of this Divine Son. Do we not see 


*St. John of the Cross, Points of Love, 48, tr. E. Allison Peers (Westminster, Md.: 
Newman Bookshop, 1945), III, 255. 

*St. Teresa, The Interior Castle, seventh mansion, c. 4, 6-7 (London: Thomas 
Baker, 1930), p. 254. 
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that all those who have come nearest to our Lord Jesus Christ are those 
who have endured the greatest tribulations. Let us consider those 
of His glorious Mother and His glorious Apostles”. 


Mere mention of the sorrowful Mother Mary teaches in a single 
word our absolute need for conformity with Christ crucified. After 
Him, she is God’s best loved child. Therefore she, more than any oth- 
er, has shared the sufferings of His Son. More perfectly than any 
other, her heart and soul are molded into perfect conformity with His. 
In suffering and death, Christ sought only the will of His Father; so, 
too, Mary standing near the cross breathed the whole spirit of her life 
into a loving acceptance uttered silently in the depths of her soul: “Be 
it done to me according to thy word.” Jesus, Mary: they share but one 
heart; for on Calvary, in the fire of suffering, these two hearts have 
fused.§ 


It is the same with all God’s true children. A saint begins to love 
God in earnest on that day when he mounts the hill of Calvary to 
stand with Mary beneath the cross. There, contemplating Christ cru- 
cified, he begins to understand the boundless reality of divine love. 
There, too, sharing really in Christ’s sufferings, he lives the full spirit 
of his vocation as child of God. Life and pain and sin have an entirely 
new meaning when seen from the vantage point of Calvary. This life 
seems empty, pain becomes precious, sin sickens the soul with loathing, 
when one feels “sorrow with Christ who is full of sorrow, a broken 
heart with Christ heart-broken, tears and interior pain for the great 
pain that Christ has suffered.” ® 


The writings of St. Paul are alive with this spirit of devotedness to 
the suffering Christ. This, indeed, was his whole life: “With Christ I 


*Our Blessed Lady herself gave beautiful expression to this truth in her words to 
St. Brigid (Revelations, Bk. 1, chap. 35): “My Son was truly my heart to me. When 
He left my bosom to be born, it seemed as though half of my heart were going forth 
from me. When He suffered, I felt His pain as though my heart were enduring the 
identical sorrows and torments that He endured. When my Son was being scourged 
and torn with whips, my heart was‘scourged and ape with Him. When He 


looked at me from the cross, and I at Him, two streams of tears gushed from my eyes; 
and when He saw me oppressed with sorrow, He experienced such violent anguish 
at my desolation that the pain caused by His sorrow was my sorrow as His heart was 
my heart.” 


Mh Ignatius Loyola, Spiritual Exercises, recurring prelude for meditations on the 
assion. 
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am nailed to the cross. And I live, now not I; but Christ liveth in me. 
And that I live now in the flesh, I live in the faith of the Son of God, 
who loved me, and delivered Himself for me” (Gal. 2:19 f.). The one 
desire of Paul’s life was to share in the sufferings of Christ and to be 
configured to His death (Phil. 3:10). These sufferings of the God-man 
provided the chief theme of all his preaching (I Cor. 2:2) and the way 
of life which he proposed to his best loved converts (Phil. 2:5-8). It 
was his glory to bear in his own body the marks of Christ’s wounds 
and to shoulder His cross (Gal. 6:14, 17); it was his comfort to abound 
in the sufferings of his Master (II Cor. 1:5). For his was the supreme 
hope that, through bearing the death of Jesus in his body, the life also 
of Jesus, true Son of God, would be manifest in his mortal flesh (II 
Cor. 4:10 f.). It is little wonder, then, that St. John Chrysostom could 
write of him: “Cor Pauli, cor Christi,” the heart of Paul is one with the 
heart of Christ. 

This is true also of all the saints; all were predestined by God to 
conformity with His Son. Many, indeed, have left to the Church 
touching expressions of their devotedness. It is refreshing to instance 
some of these. St. Bernard, who ever bore the sufferings of Christ in 
his heart and on his lips, has uttered the conviction: “The most sublime 
philosophy which I have in this world is to know Jesus and Him cru- 
cified.” St. Margaret Mary exulted in her large share of the Savior’s 
sufferings: “Oh, what happiness to be able to share here on earth in 
the anguish, the bitter torments, the dereliction of the Sacred Heart!” 
St. Bonaventure, true son of St. Francis, prayed: “Grant that I may 
always see Thee crucified for me.” To St. Catherine di Ricci the sim- 
ple sight of a red rose would instantly recall the memory of the Re- 
deemer. The Curé of Ars spoke of the cross as the gift which God 
reserves for His friends, and insisted that “all who would serve God 
must love the cross.” A single glance at Jesus scourged revitalized com- 
pletely the spirit of St. Teresa; she never forgot this great grace. And 
therefore, in one of the most striking ‘passages of her autobiography, 
she appeals for a continual remembrance of Him. In the same way St. 
Paul of the Cross expressed a deep personal conviction and revealed 
the ceaseless practice of his own life when he urged the members of 
his little Congregation always to keep alive in their hearts the memory 
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SONS THROUGH THE CROSS +1 
of Christ’s passion. To Blessed Philippine Duchesne God gave failure 
upon failure; her long life never knew a moment of felt success. Never- 
theless this experience, though crushing, brought deep peace, for the 
thoughts of Mother Duchesne rested always in the humble, suffering 
heart of Jesus. 


This same love of the cross is found in the lives of the great servants 
of God who, living close to our own day, have not yet received the 
aureole of sanctity. Abbot Marmion loved every feature of the whole 
Christ; however, his thoughts turned with preference to the Passion 
as the summit and crowning point of Christ’s life on earth. The great- 
souled Benedictine found in it the holy of holies where one is trans- 
formed into a child of God. For Mother Janet Stuart, too, the suffer- 
ings of Christ were the favorite theme of meditation. Each season of 
the liturgical cycle claimed attention; yet it was always with yearning 
that she returned to the passion of Christ, finding time for this thought 
each day, even though the morning meditation had been devoted to 
some other mystery. Charles de Foucauld, the knight errant of the hid- 
den life, found the secret of his penance and prayer and the guide of his 
wanderings in the vision of a Man on the cross. This attraction is most 
remarkable in the history of Sister Mary Elizabeth of the Trinity. 
Dominated by the gift of wisdom, the young Carmelite found her 
heaven on earth through a devoted realization of the indwelling of 
God in her soul. At the same time her thought of Christ crucified be- 
came more and more frequent. As she herself wrote, the one ideal of 
her life was “to enter into the movement of His divine soul” and, like 
St. Paul, “to fill up in her body for the Church what was lacking of 
the sufferings of Christ.” She longed to go to the passion of her death 
in order to be a coredemptrix with Him. For her, the transforming 
union meant complete conformation with the soul of the Son of God 
suffering on the cross.'° 


Such examples of devotedness to Christ crucified are as many as 
there are saints. For there is no other way of holiness but to be united 


This theme of Sister Elizabeth’s conformity with Christ crucified is carefully 
developed by M. M. Philipon, O.P., in The Spiritual Doctrine of Sister Elizabeth of 
the Trinity (Westminster, Md.: Newman Bookshop, 1947). This study is admirable 
in every feature. 
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with Him on the cross and to reproduce in one’s own life the disposi- 
tions of heart which were His under the sufferings which brought us 
sonship. The rule admits no exception: “Whom He foreknew, He 
also predestinated to be made conformable to the image of His Son” 
(Rom. 8:29). Here we are face to face with the master plan of God’s 
wisdom: divine adoption is ours through the sufferings of the Only- 
begotten of God; and only through conformity with this same suffer- 
ing Son of God does man live in full filial love for the Father. It is for 
every child of God to accept this plan which God Himself has traced. 
It is for him to remain in spirit on Calvary, in the company of Mary, 
the sorrowing Mother, there to contemplate the Crucified with love 
and to become like Him. No task could be sweeter or easier. 


This conformity brings its own rich reward. For on this new son 
in Christ Jesus, God pours out the fullness of a Father’s love. St. John 
of the Cross’! has described this in unforgettable words: 


With such great reality of love does God communicate Himself to the soul in this 
interior union that no affection of a mother who so tenderly caresses her daughter, 
nor love of a brother, nor affection of a friend is comparable to it. For so great is 
the tenderness and reality of this love wherewith the boundless Father caresses and 
exalts this humble and loving soul, that in very truth He subjects Himself to it in 
order to exalt it as though He were the servant and the soul were His master: and 
He is as solicitous in granting it favors as though He were the soul’s slave and the 
soul were His God. So profound is the humility and sweetness of God. 


Here is the touch of experience. John of the Cross describes what 
he himself has tasted. And well he deserved this sweetness of God’s 
love. For when Christ crucified appeared to him and asked what favor 
he wished in return for his long years of service, did not the little friar 
whisper back, “To suffer and to be despised”? This is, and ever must 
be, the one great cry of all the saints; for each is a son through the cross. 


BarnaBas Mary, C.P. 


™St. John of the Cross, The Spiritual Canticle, stanza 27, 1 (tr. E. Allison Peers, 
ii; °337). 





Man’s Response to the Trinity 


AAABWARBRAARAAARARBRARABRBRBBRBBRRRRBRRRRARRRRERRERER EERE EEE ESE EEE EEE EEE 


E live in an age in which the popular “climate of opinion” is 

frankly materialist: people believe only in what natural science 
assures them really exists; the other avenues to reality are for the most 
part ignored. A faith which admittedly and by definition sees only “as 
in a glass, darkly” cannot be countenanced. Christians living in such a 
climate, reacting against it and yet inevitably somewhat affected by it, 
at times ask in a sort of exasperation: Why must faith be made so need- 
lessly difficult? Believe in God, yes; that we can do wholeheartedly. 
But why must we struggle to accept the doctrine of the Trinity, 
so complex, so utterly baffling to the human mind, so remote, so 
theoretical? 


To this question the first and deepest answer is that the doctrine of 
the Trinity, far from being remote and theoretical, is the most practical 
thing on earth because it shows us that God, the Absolute, though 
infinitely removed from the nothingness of creatures, is not unattain- 
able. This doctrine shows us that within the Absolute there is relativ- 
ity—it shows us that in God there is family life—and therefore we may 
be able to enter into that relationship, and when in fact Christ speaks 
to us of God dwelling within us He is indeed inviting us home. Infused 
with the divine life and power that we call grace, we can, while still 
retaining our personal identity, be caught up into that infinite mutual 
love, the infinite source of all energy and happiness, which is the secret 
life of God, and so, in St. Peter’s phrase, be made partakers of the 
divine nature.' 


"TI Pet. 1:4. 
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But the doctrine of the Trinity is of immediate practical importance 
to us for a second reason: it shows us—something we could otherwise 
never know—what man’s total response to God is meant to be, and 
how, in the totality of that response, man himself is made whole. 


I 


“Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? and not one of them shall 
fall on the ground without your Father. . . . Fear not therefore: better 
are you than many sparrows.” * For centuries the Jews had worshipped 
the one God; they had acknowledged Him as Creator, as Lawgiver; 
but then came a man who said in effect, and made men believe Him, 
that He too was God, but God the Son, and taught his fellow men 
that they must share His sonship and pray to God as their Father. Thus 
at once a number of cruel, and cruelly practical, misconceptions about 
the nature of God were removed. We are not to think of God as a 
cold, impersonal Absolute; but neither are we to think of Him as an 
unpredictable and irascible tyrant, or a stern and implacable judge, or 
a policeman waiting to catch us in some defiance of the law. God, 
even more dramatically than before, remains the Alysterius tremendum 
whose immensity we must approach in awe: in awe, not in fear, for He 
is also our Father. “Better are you than many sparrows.” We note 
that Our Lord does not speak of grand and noble birds, of eagles and 
birds of paradise, but of the little gutter-birds, the sparrows. God’s 
fatherhood covers us all: not only the great ones, the saints and heroes, 
but us also who are sinners, the gutter-birds, and when we fall, as we 
so often do, still we are not without our Father. 

Nec alia est natio tam grandis:* there is no race of men so blessed, as 
St. Thomas reminds us, whose god approaches so near as our God ap- 
proaches to us. And yet on our side there remains all too easily a 
triple abyss to separate us, a triple estrangement. We know the meta- 
physical abyss separating creature from Creator, nothingness from in- 
finity; but we are in sin, and so a second, an ethical, abyss doubles 
our estrangement and remoteness from God our Father; and if this 
estrangement persists, it produces in its turn a third and final remote- 


* Matt. 10:29, 31. 
* Duet. 4:7. 
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ness, the psychological abyss of loneliness, perhaps even the inability 
to curn again in response to God’s promptings, so that we wither 
and die like an uprooted tree. But Christ tells us, Fear not: we shall, 
with Him, bridge the abyss through faith in God’s fatherhood. 


The Trinity shows us the deepest meaning of sonship: the Son re- 
ceives all from the Father, and gives it all back again in the form of 
love. The creature receives all from the Creator, and must give it back 
again in the form of filial love. But what does that mean? Evidently 
not merely a form of words, not merely lip-service: the admission of 
total dependence implies the assertion of utter trust in God’s care, but 
also the acceptance of utter obedience. When Mary was told God’s 
will in her regard, she said, Behold the handmaid, the chattel, of the 
Lord. To give back our life to God is precisely to put it all back into 
His hands: to let Him decide what shall be done with it, and how that 
giving back shall be done. Hence, as “Our Father” leads to “Thy will 
be done,” so faith in God’s fatherhood implies a total fiat, implies that 
leap in the dark which the wise men tell us must be the first step to 
sharing in the life of God. We may lead a very good life, they tell us, 
we may keep the moral law and make sacrifice to God and fulfill all 
the particular requirements of a religious code: but we will not be liv- 
ing the life of divine sonship so long as we are the ones who decide and 
do these things while still holding back from God’s hands that gift of 
our will which is the root of the matter. Still not wishing to say, My 
will is to do (totally) the will of Him that sent me; still not wishing to 
say, I accept g gladly whatever you may send me. Sanctity, says Caus- 
sade, consists in willing what h: appens to us by God’s order. It is not, 
of course, a question a pure passivity. What happens to us by God’s 
order may indeed be something we are required to suffer in silence, 
but likewise it may be something we are required to do, something 
against which we are required to struggle, some problem we are re- 
quired to solve. The essential truth is that as each moment comes to 
us we should not grumble at God’s will for us, we should not try to 
decide for ourselves, apart from Him, what should fill the moment, we 
should not try to make it our moment, but His. 


Faith in God’s fatherhood means, then, the reversal of the primal 
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sin of man; for, whereas Adam, refusing to accept God’s mastery and 
resolving to decide for himself what should be good and what evil, 
dethroned God and put himself at the center of the picture, it is for 
us to reject that false independence, to dethrone our own ego, and put 
God and His will and His wisdom again in the center of our lives. And 
what follows? From the primal sin of pride there followed, and must 
always follow till the end, the other main types of vice, the covetous- 
ness and lust and anger and the rest: because to make a god of oneself 
is to fall a prey to the lust for power, for dominion, to say ] must have 
this‘and that and the other, to cease to be a contemplative and to be- 
come a grabber. Therefore we become avaricious: the things we have 
we guard like misers, and the possessions of others make us envious and 
jealous; when we are thwarted, we fall into anger and hatred. But to 
ackowledge God’s fatherhood, not only over all moments, but over all 
creatures, is to reverse the process; we can become poor in spirit and 
then, having cast out greed, we can find that all things are ours to enjoy; 
having cast out lust, we are able to love all things; having cast out 
anger and envy, we discover again the warmth of a human family life. 
But all this is a liberation: it makes us carefree; and consequently our 
response to God begins to show us the way also to our own, even 
natural, fulfillment as men. We think of the way pride and avarice and 
the rest diminish our stature and destroy our happiness: how we be- 
come hagridden with care and worry, withered in heart, narrow in 
mind and soul, enslaved to the demon (the particular greed or greeds) 
who rides us. We think of how the smallest setback or frustration can 
ruin our peace of mind, the smallest problem haunt us, the smallest 
greed obsess us. And then we turn to the gaiety and vitality, the 
laughter and love, of the saints, who, having nothing, possess all things, 
who worry about nothing because they have nothing to lose, who even 
in tragedy and heartbreak remain sane and at peace because they know 
that their lives are in wiser and tenderer hands than theirs. Fear not: 
you are better than many sparrows. Fear not: your faith has made you 
free. 

And out of that freedom and sanity and gaiety there come other 
qualities which express a fullness of life, a superabundance, denied to 
most of us. There comes, for instance, a glorious magnanimitas: the 
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ability to embark on great enterprises without timidity, an ability that 
is the hallmark of a great personality, because the enterprises are God’s 
enterprises, and the motive is the love of His purposes, and the issue is 
left in His hands, so that whatever happens will be according to His 
will, and all will be well. And because the enterprises in question are 
His enterprises, they will be grand but not grandiose: unlike many man- 
made enterprises, they will not achieve great things at the expense of 
the poor and the needy, the “little ones”: on the contrary, it is the 
sparrows of humanity that they will first consider. 


There will follow a reassertion of the oneness of humanity as God’s 
family, an assertion which is effective, being made with power. The 
Father is the source, the principle, giving life and power to the Son— 
All power is given to Me in heaven and in earth—and as to the Son so, 
in their different way, to the sons: to will the will of God is to speak 
with the voice of God and to act with the power of God. This power, 
acting through men, is what is needed, today so desperately needed, in 
the age-long strife between good and evil, love and hatred, which is 
fought out on earth till the fullness of time; this power is what is need- 
ed, today so desperately needed, that the sorrows and sufferings of 
God’s human family may be healed; this power is, finally, what is need- 
ed that the man who receives it and wields it may in truth be fully a 
man as God would have him be, grown to the fullness of the stature 


of a son of God. 


Faith in God’s fatherhood, then, this first response to God’s Trinity, 
is needed to kill the evil within us at its source, to bring us to life again, 
to cause us to be reborn, and in that rebirth to find again the freedom 
and fullness of life and gaiety which are redeemed man’s true heritage. 
Furthermore, it is needed to give us the divine power which will bring 
about in us our own fulfillment, and at the same time cause us to play 
our true part in and for the world as God’s children, to share Christ’s 
sonship, not only in relation to God our Father, but also, in and with 
Christ, in our relation to the world He came to redeem. But all that is 
only the first aspect of our response to God. We learn a second lesson 
when we turn to the consideration of the Second Person of the Blessed 
Trinity, to God the Word. 
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The Father is power, the source of all, the Creator by whom all 
things are made; and the Son, the Logos, is Wisdom, through whom 
all things are made and from whom are derived all the order and beauty, 
the pattern and rhythm, of the universe. Let us limit ourselves here to 
the consideration of that particular order and beauty which is the 
pattern of redemption, the work of the Word made flesh, a work that 
reveals and explains to us the pity of God, and that, by showing us 
the meaning of the Word in human terms, makes it easier for us to see 
what our own response to it should be. 

He emptied Himself of His glory, we are told: emptied Himself, 
first by shrouding the majesty of divinity in human lowliness, secondly 
by setting aside, in the dereliction of Passion and Cross, even the human 
rights that belonged to Him, and becoming a castaway for our sakes. 
And all this is a part of the sacrifice which restores life to humanity | 
because it restores humanity to God: a part, but only a part. Colloqui- 
ally we use the word “sacrifice” to mean only some hard and painful 
self-deprivation, as when we give up having or doing something for 
the sake of somebody else. But sacrifice always contains two elements; | 
there is first the offering, and for fallen man in his selfishness that is 
indeed something hard and costing; but the sacrifice does not end there, 
it is meant to lead on to something further. So in primitive sacrifices 
the animal is slain or the wine is poured out, but this act is performed 
in the hope that the god may accept the sacrifice and enter into it, and 
thus the offerers, through communicating in the victim, may themselves } 
receive the divine life. First the offering, the destruction; but then the 
apotheosis of the victim, its divinization; and then finally the sharing 
by the people in that glory. So in this sacrifice which fulfills all partial 
sacrifices: the divine Victim is first offered and done to death; but the 
apotheosis of resurrection and ascension follows, and then the sharing 
by all the faithful in the divine life thus poured out: the Cross ends, 
not in the tomb or even in the glory given to the Son at the right hand 
of the Father in heaven, but in the flowing back of divine life into the 
world of men at Pentecost. That pattern of death and resurrection, of J 
descent and reascent, seems to dominate the whole fabric of this fallen 
universe: in our Lord’s own words, only they who lose their life shall 
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find it. We saw something of this truth when thinking of the driving 


out of pride by faith in God’s fatherhood: here, in considering the 
sacrifice of the Son, we shall gain a further insight into it. 


Christ’s sacrifice: the revealing of God’s pity. It is a tragedy that a 
debased interpretation of dogma in terms of art and devotional liter- 
ature has led to a serious misunderstanding of what the Church means 
by devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. In ordinary daily life we use 
the metaphor repeatedly and in ways quite free from any debased emo- 
tionalism: we speak of people being great-hearted because of their cour- 
age or their generosity; we speak of them as being tender-hearted be- 
cause of their vivid and sincere sympathy for distress; and lovers and 
poets, when they speak of the human heart, know that they are speaking 
in fact of one of the deepest and most precious of human realities. So it 
is that, when we speak of adoring the heart of Jesus, we mean His 
human love and sympathy, and the human experience which gave it 
its material, aud the human emotions and actions which accompanied 
and expressed it. It was this human revealing of the divine that made 
children love Him, and the poor and the needy flock to Him, it was 
this that led sinners to approach Him without fear, and that led Him, 
for His part, to treat them with the tenderness we find in the story of 
the woman taken in adultery. It was this that enabled Him to say of 
Himself, Omnia trabam ad meipsum (“I will draw all things to My- 
self”).* But all this was done through the descent and self-emptying; 
all this was done because He was made sin for our sakes. He plumbed 
the depths of human misery, He knew all the squalors of humanity 
and took them upon Himself, so that nothing human was alien to Him. 
Then He could set about the task of taking this sordid human material 
and making something of it: after the descent, the reascent could be- 
gin. Through the Word, in the beginning, all things were made; but 
now, through the Word made flesh, all things are remade. He took 
upon Himself our humanity that He might raise us to His divinity. 


But this redeeming process is not something we must simply watch 
from afar: it is something in which we are called to share; and here our 
understanding of the response demanded of us to God’s self-revelation 


‘John 12:32. 
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goes a step forward. “I will not now call you servants, for the servant 
knoweth not what his lord doth. But I have called you friends: because 
all things whatsoever I have heard of My Father I have made known 
to you.” * Let us for a moment think of the problem of pain, and of 
how throughout the ages it has baffled and saddened the mind of man. 
For the philosopher, yes, there are hints and suggestions of a partial 
solution to some of its aspects; but how small that consolation which 
in the end they bring to the human heart! And the Christian, too, 
must in the end confess himself baffled as long as he labors to reason 
the thing out, for even to faith and reason combined the end is mystery. 
To resolve the problem in terms of human flesh and blood, in a shared 
redeeming and healing activity with Christ in the world, learning with 
Christ the redemptive pattern, learning as Christ’s confidant how human 
sorrow appears to the eyes of God, then, though the mystery may still 
remain in the mind, the heart will have an answer because it will have 
seen that all this is somehow part of God’s love-story and it will have 
lived it, and will know that somehow the ending of the love-story is joy. 


” 


“I have called you friends.” We are to be God’s children, looking 
to Him in faith as our Father; but we are to be something more, and 
more intimate, than that: God’s love gives us, and asks of us, the equal- 
ity of friendship and companionship; He tells us His secrets, and then 
asks our help in realizing them with Him. Thus the willing of God’s 
will takes on a deeper meaning for us: because, when that divine will 
leads us into the dark places, when it brings us to sorrow or suffering 
of any sort, we can do more than make it an effective affirmation of 
our sonship. We can make it our sharing in the Son’s own dark jour- 
ney,—and if we, through it, are present with Him on His cross, He 
certainly will be with us now on ours—we can make it the God-given 
means of enlarging our own human hearts, we can learn from it in 
actual lived experience the sorrow that is in the secret heart of things, 
so that then we shall be able, with Him, to help others to turn their 
sorrows into joy. 


This is the essential significance of Christian sacrifice: that the end 
is joy. To the freedom of faith in the Father is added the joy of hope 


SJohn 15:15. 
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in the Son, through whom all things are made new. And as faith in the 
Father drives out greed and avarice, all that the Gospel means by “the 
world,” so hope in the Son drives out sloth and sensuality and slug- 
gishness, all that the Gospel means by “the flesh.” The Word of God is 
Wisdom, and to live in loving friendship with the Word is to become 
wise. But sin on the contrary makes us stupid and ignorant and short- 
sighted, the spirit clogged by the sluggishness of the flesh, which drags 
us down from our half-glimpsed ideals, and keeps us from wisdom be- 
cause it keeps us from cleanness of heart. But if, strong in hope in the 
Word, we try to live with God in the intimacy of friendship, then the 
dead bones can live, the wisdom of God can quicken the dead flesh 
and make its activity the utterance of spirit and the channel of divine 
healing. So it was in the early days of the Church, when the official 
laying on of hands was the ordinary medium for healing and strengthen- 
ing in the power of the Spirit; so it is every day in the administering of 
sacraments and sacramentals in the official life of the Church; so it is, 
personally, with the saints, who with eyes or lips or hands heal not 
only the bodies but the hearts of men; and so it should be with all who 
are called to the sharing of the Cross. 

St. Thomas tells us that in friendship there are three elements. First, 
we must will the good of our friend: in man’s life with God this ele- 
ment implies the fiat we were speaking of before, the giving of our 
life into God’s hands so that through it we may give Him glory. 
Secondly, this willing must be mutual: our friend must love us in his 
turn; and for our part we must learn not only to give but also—what 
some people may find harder—to receive. For as, where love is con- 
cerned, to be able to give is itself to receive a gift, so also to receive is 
to give a gift, the gift of one’s own independence and self-sufficiency; 
and again in terms of our life with God it includes the humility that 
can realize we have nothing to give to Him that He has not first given 
to us, and that can rejoice in its penury. But then there is the third 
element:. communicatio, the sharing of life together, the exchanging 
of ideas and dreams and interests, the mutual expression of love. And 
these in our life with God mean simply the life of prayer: the daily 
effort to be aware of God, to sense His presence and companionship, 
and to share our lives with Him. For this is indeed what prayer means, 
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so simple though for our sluggishness so arduous: to talk to God 
naturally as to a friend, to tell Him of joys and sorrows, to ask His 
advice in difficulties, to express love and trust and obedience, perhaps 
in words (but, if so, they must again be very simple) or perhaps, better, 
in silence. If we did all this as we ought we should learn to be clean 
of heart because we should learn to see things as God sees them, we 
should learn to see the squalors and sorrows and sins of humanity as 
He sees them; and in the vigor of our hope in Him, we should help 
Him to heal them. 


Thus we should make His sacrifice our own; and being with Him 
on the Cross, we should lead others to the Cross in their turn. And 
then, together, we should share in the fulfillment of the Cross, the com- 
pletion of the sacrifice: we should in the end be with Him in His glory 
—the sacrifice concluded in the glory and praise of God, the joy and 
happiness of the saints. 


iil 


God’s mercy calls us to be not only His children but His friends; 
He asks of us not only the surrender of our lives into His hands but 
the maturity and intimacy of friendship, the sharing of the sacrifice of 
His Son. But something more remains. “I tell you the truth,” Our 
Lord said to His disciples; “it is expedient to you that I go. For if I 
go not, the Paraclete will not come to you: but if I go, I will send 
Him to you.” ° These are at first sight baffling words. What is it that 
the Paraclete will do for humanity which apparently Our Lord Him- 
self cannot do? And why, in any event, must Our Lord first go that 
the Paraclete may come? In the answer to these questions we shall be 
able to see what remains to complete our picture of man’s response to 


the Trinity. 


How should we try to think of this Third Person of the Trinity, 
who is called the Spirit? With the Second Person we feel ourselves 
to be on safer, because homelier, ground, for the Word was made flesh 
and dwelt among us, and it is as the God-man that, in practice, we 
think of Him and worship Him. Yet we must not exaggerate the in- 


*John 16:7. 
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comprehensibility for us of the Spirit of Love: we know what we mean 
when we speak of the spirit of a family, of a school; we know what it 
means to be wrapped about in another human being’s love; and when 
we speak of someone as showing great spirit, we think of him as in- 
fused with an energy which so fills him that it pours out from him in 
greatness. And historically our first glimpse of what the Spirit of God 
may be is given us in the story of Pentecost: when the apostles, from 
being frightened men in hiding in an upper room, become transformed, 
and transformed quite evidently from within, God coming to them 
now, not outwardly in human form, but inwardly as an infusion of 
divine energy—mighty wind, fire—so that they rush forth, new men, 
to preach the wonderful works of God. 


Inwardness: this gives us the clue to Our Lord’s meaning. Earlier 
He had told them: “He that believeth in Me, as the Scripture saith, 
‘Out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water’. Now this He said of 
the Spirit which they should receive who believed in Him: for as yet 
the Spirit was not given, because Jesus was not yet glorified.”* The 
Third Person is called the Spirit of truth, the Spirit of love: the two 
things go together. The Church prays: “O God who dost instruct 
the hearts of the faithful by the light of the Holy Spirit. . . .”* God 
comes first into the world as man: and in that first mission it is His 
humanity that determines the mode of all that is done. He comes to 
raise and heal humanity through the Cross; He comes to teach human- 
ity, but as a man can teach men, through the medium of the word, the 
voice, the external sign. However, that proposal of the truth to the 
ears and minds of men is not enough to transform men, not enough to 
make a new earth. Some men who became entirely convinced, intel- 
lectually, of the truth of Christianity still could not go on at once to 
the final acceptance, because the truth had not taken possession of 
their hearts. The apostles were told not to fear when they would be 
brought before the magistrates: they would not have to think out pain- 
fully what they should say: in that hour it would be given them what 
they should say, and this would pour out from within them. We know 


"John 7:38, 39. 
*Collect of Pentecost. 
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the difference between having to argue for a position which you be- 
lieve to be right, but about which you do not feel strongly, so that you 
have to cast about in mind or memory for the right line of argument; 
and arguing over something about which you feel so strongly that it 
has become, as it were, part of you: and you do not need to think out 
an argument, it pours out irresistibly from you because in expressing it 
you are expressing yourself. 


So God comes to the world the second time not as man but as Spirit, 
not proposing the truth from without but instilling it into the heart, 
teaching the heart to become what the mind has apprehended, so that 
now the question is not of the mind possessing the truth, but of the 
truth taking possession of the heart. 


And why must Christ first go in order that the Spirit may come? 
Because this coming is, as we have seen, the completion of the sacri- 
fice of the Son, the immediate consequences of the glory of the Son. 
As yet the Spirit was not given, because Jesus was not yet glorified. 
So it is that, once the sacrifice is consummated and the Son is in glory 


with the Father, Father and Son together send Their love to humanity, 
to be the inner sense of truth, the inner energy of love, in the heart of 
humanity, that then this indwelling Spirit, working through humanity, 
may transform, may renew, the face of the earth. 


Thus the recreation of man is completed. We have thought of the 
driving out of Mammon by faith in God’s fatherhood; of the driving 
out of the flesh through hope in the Son; now we are shown the driv- 
ing out of the devil through love in the Spirit. At the same time we are 
shown what our third and final response must be if we are to be fully 
Christians. God grants us and asks of us the filial love of a child toward 
its father, the more intimate love and communion of friend with friend. 
But now the third thing, the deepest of all, the most incredible to cre- 
ated and sinful minds: the love of the lover for the beloved, the deep 
and wholly inward union (one could almost say, in Donne’s phrase, 
the interinanimation) of two beings becoming one in knowledge and 
love. To this union, sonship is the evident and essential preliminary; 
friendship, with its deepening communion in the life of prayer, brings 
it about; but here we have the fulfillment of the words of the hymn, 
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“Come, take possession of our souls.” We are concerned not so much 
with communion as with union. For this reason the man in whom this 
union is achieved can say, “I live, now not I but Christ liveth in me.” 
We think of Catherine of Siena’s saying that Christ had taken away her 
heart and given her His own. God, taking full possession of the per- 
sonality, is able unimpeded to act through it, and through those differ- 
ent modes of divinely inspired activity which we call the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost the personality sees and understands and judges as though 
with the eye and mind of God, and in external activity wields the 
power and fulfills the purposes of God. “My Me is God,” said St. 
Catherine of Genoa: this total possession and union which, far from 
destroying personal identity, raises it to its highest power, is what she 
was expressing. 


But it is not only that the personality thus perfected lives and acts 
in God: this living in love is first and foremost an attitude toward God, 
and perhaps we shall throw light upon it if we consider the quality 
which is an essential element in all love that is strong and true and deep, 
the element of tenderness. It is in a sense the humility of love, the thing 
that gives love its reticences, its tact, its sensitivity. But it is also some- 
thing more positive, the desire to protect the thing you love from any 
hurt or harm or worry or distress. A mother seeks to protect her child; 
but the child in its turn wishes to protect its mother from worry or 
insult or disappointment. A man protects the woman he loves; but she 
in her turn thinks of him as still in some ways a child to be sheltered in 
her arms. This, too, God asks of us. And how it must fill us who are 


sinners, and perhaps great sinners, with shame! For the evil against 
which God needs our protection is the evil of sin. The lesson of Cal- 
vary is that God can be hurt; but if He has put it in our power to hurt 
Him, He has also put it in our power to show Him this deepest expres- 
sion of love. “Console God,” Mary said to the children at Fatima; and 
the saints console and protect when the fierceness of their love not only 


drives out sin from themselves but also brings freedom to others who 
otherwise would be increasing the weight and intensity of the evil 
crushing the figure on the cross. 


In that ultimate grandeur which is the human correlative of God’s 
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ultimate self-emptying, man finds at last the perfect fullness of his 
stature. A law of nature seems to be that, when virtue goes out of a 
man in healing love and sympathy, his own being is thereby not dimin- 
ished but immeasurably increased. If we study what St. Paul calls the 
fruits of the Spirit (love, joy, peace, patience, and the rest), we find 
that they paint a picture of a personality truly human because it is truly 
godlike; and in that fullness of human stature we find simultaneously 
man’s ultimate and richest response to God in the tenderness of love, 
and his ultimate and richest contribution to the healing of humanity 
through that same tenderness of love. 

These fruits follow a logical order, springing one from the other, 
with love as the principle, and ultimate source of them all. When we 


try to live our divine sonship, we try to identify our wills with the will 
of the Father. If this. love of the Spirit were fully active within us, 


there would be, not as now at best a hard-won and painful identifica- 
tion, but an actual and joyous identity, for, like St. Catherine, we could 
say, “My Me is God.” Joy therefore inevitably flows from the living 
of this love, since the doing of His will becomes not a grim duty but 
the song we wish to sing. Yet this joy which the Spirit brings is some- 
thing more, and deeper than that: it is essentially the selfless joy of the 
lover or the artist rejoicing in loveliness for its own sake. Ecce tu 
pulcher es, dilecte mi, et decorus: (“Behold thou art fair; my beloved, 


and comely”) ° and because that beauty is all-enfolding, because every- 


thing reflects it and every loving action expresses and glorifies it, the 
joy also is all-embracing, so that even in sorrow and heartbreak the 
saints are gay. 

But to be wrapped up thus in the love and the loveliness of God is 
necessarily to know oneself upheld in the everlasting arms: it is to cast 
all one’s cares upon the Lord; it is the end of all fretful anxiety, all 
worrying, all sense of frustration, because it is the end of all self- 
reliance. Thus joy produces peace, that peace which the world can- 
not give, the tranquillity of soul which can stand in strength before 
all assaults, the stillness out of which great achievements are born, the 
repose, even in the most intense activity, which a nerve-racked world 
longs for and looks for but never finds. 


*Cant. 1:15. 
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That kind of peace inevitably produces patience; for the wisdom 
which is the Word is now in the heart and it can take the long view; 
the sense of God’s care and guidance is in the heart and it can leave the 
results of its labors to Him. Sometimes we try to push and bully other 
people and grow impatient of their slowness: and in our impatience 
for immediate results we may spoil the thing of far greater ultimate 
value they would have achieved; as when, for the sake of an immediate 
and perhaps even a commercial efficiency, we throw away human per- 
sonalities. Sometimes we are impatient with ourselves, with our own 
frailties, our own failure to become saints in a day or a year. This im- 
patience is not the divine discontent that keeps us always searching and 
longing for God, but the petty self-regarding vanity that refuses to 
realize the poorness of the material and its utter need of God. Hence 
we may give up in despair at the very time when God is beginning to 


make something of us. Sometimes we are impatient with God Himself: 


we grumble because prayer is not immediately heard, and heard in the 


sense in which we would have it heard, not mindful that His ways are 
not our ways. But if His will were our will, we could not be impatient 


with Him; hating our own sin and our own inadequacies, we still could 
not be impatient with ourselves; and having learned to see as He sees 


and understands as He understands and love as He loves, we could not 
be impatient with others. Love, St. Paul tells us, is strong enough to sus- 
tain all things; it is great enough to believe in the good in all things, or, 
if that belief is shattered, still to go on hoping and enduring even to the 
end. 


Therefore out of that patience in its turn must come gentleness and 
kindness: the ability to be strong as a rock where principles are con- 
cerned, but to have a divine tolerance and compassion for human wrong- 
doing. The things that can poison and in the end disintegrate the person- 
ality—the bitter judgments, the acid scandal-mongering, the cruelties and 
jealousies and hatreds—these are the things that become impossible to 
the man who lives the peace and the patience of God. Even if others 
are inhuman or subhuman in their behavior toward him, he cannot 
repay them in their own coin for in so doing he would become the 
same himself. “Be kind, be kind,” said Ruysbroeck, “and you will be 
saints.” Be kind always to everybody, not with the sentimental kindli- 
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ness of the humanitarian, but with the virile and self-sacrificing will 
to-good which motivates the saints, and you will become saints in 


your turn. 


And then, to be patient with all, to be kind to all, because they are 
all in God’s love and it is God’s love that makes you kind and patient 
with them, leaving everything to God’s wisdom: that means to have 
within you two other qualities, the faithfulness and goodness of which 
St. Paul goes on to speak. Goodness, as we speak of a good material or 
a good piece of carpentry: good sterling stuff, with nothing shoddy or 
sham or showy about it; and faithfulness, the quality of the dog, not 
self-centered piety, but the dogged determination that will see the job 
through to the end, unquestioning and unrelaxing. To act thus is to 
be a good tool for God’s purposes, unhindered by self-love or the pet- 
tinesses of timidity, inconstancy, vanity; this is to take the materials of 
life which God has given us and do with them the best we can in His 
service, not fretting because they are not different, or the work is not 
different, or the results are not different, but going on usque ad mortem, 
even to the end. This is what gives a man to hear at the end the words 
of the Master: “Well done, thou good and faithful servant: enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.” *° 


All these are things of which we read, in their fullness, in the lives 
of holy people; things which we, for our part, seem able to achieve 
only fragmentarily if at all. Yet that very fact must only underline for 
us the need for patient and long-drawn effort: we cannot expect to 
become whole men without toil and tears. And that emphasis can 
show us how naturally the last of these qualities flow from those that 
have gone before: the man who has learned to live in love and joy, to 
be patient and kind and gentle, to be doggedly faithful, must inevitably 
in the process have learned a self-mastery that will restore the person- 
ality to its long-lost harmony of flesh with spirit, making it once again 
a real and effective unity and not a battleground of warring factions. 
Modestia (the kind of moderation made possible only by the control 
of spirit over senses and emotions) and continence and chastity: these 
are the expression in the personality of the spirit’s freedom. They are the 


7° Matt, 25:21. 
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final flowering of that “newness” which the Holy Spirit comes to create 
in us. Because here we have the spirit really infusing the flesh, the flesh 
really transparent of spirit, we find realized St. Thomas’ definition of 
beauty, the splendor formae, the radiance of spirit shining through 
matter, a beauty which is independent of, and more lasting than, the 
fleeting beauty of flesh, and which perhaps explains the immediate 
power of the saints to charm both men and beasts. And when we read 
in the saints’ lives how the goodness within them, shining through them, 
makes evil unbearable to those in whom it lives, so that they turn again 
to God, we see again the fulfillment of man’s third response to God’s 
love, the tenderness and protection that complete sonship and friend- 
ship. 

So the trinitarian picture of man is completed; and we for our part 
who only look upon it from afar and yet must go on hoping and strug- 
gling, are left to pray with the Church that God may draw even our 
rebelles voluntates, our slothful and recalcitrant wills, to the knowledge 
and service of His love. We are left to pray with the poet Donne, 


Batter my heart, three-person’d God; for, you 

As yet but knock, breathe, shine, and seek to mend... 
Take me to you, imprison me, for I 

Except you enthral me, never shall be free, 

Nor ever chaste, except you ravish me. 


GERALD Vann, O.P. 








The Poor and Their Fears 
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LL men are in some sense poor and bound together, as is the way 

of the poor, by some kind of fear. This truth has walked the 
roads of the ages too long to be unrecognized. Ordinarily a single 
knock gains it ready admittance to the mind of any man; though youth 
may rush by it unheedingly, and a young age may be content to give 


it no more than a passing nod. If we could sit down with this truth for 


a quiet evening, tired and familiar as it is from its long travels, much 
could be learned. It might, for example, be asked: What makes men 
poor; what are men afraid of? Our smug serenity is not undisturbed 
when we hear that men are made poor by what they love, even when 
it enriches them, and much more so when it despoils them. Men are 
afraid to lose what they love whether they cling to it in ecstasy or feel 
its entwining arms in horror. * 


For there is a foundation of human action which makes all men 
afraid in somewhat the same sense, or at least for the same kind of 
reason; and the first effect of that fear is poverty. Yet, in an apparent 
sameness of fear and poverty, there is a difference as wide as that be- 
tween divinity and degradation. The one poor and fearful man has a 
heart scaling the heights of heaven even while his feet are dusty in the 
earth; another’s mouth is bitter with the taste of hell’s despair while 
health and strength still invigorate his bones. 


* The love in question throughout is the love the object of which is loved above all 
other things, i.e., the love of the last end, or final goal. On this love is based the love 
of all other things. For its exclusive character, and hence its imposition of a poverty 
of spirit, see Summa theol., Ia Ilae, q. 1. That love causes a fear of loss of the loved 
object is clear from the articles on foe (Summa, Ya Ilae. q. 25, a. 1 and 2), and is 
stated explicitly in Suma, Ia Hae, q. 19, a. 3. 
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It will be well worth while to tarry with this age-old truth at least 
long enough to learn why it is that all men are necessarily poor and 
fearful, and why each man is freely carried out of himself either by the 
secure fear of the blessed or the terror of the damned. 


The learning of these lessons will not be simple. But, then, nothing 
human is simple. The lesser physical world moves along a path from 
which it cannot swerve, a path made simple by necessity; the angels 
wing their swift way untrammeled and undistracted. But men are a 
complex of these two worlds, dedicated by nature to complexity, to 
the clash, the echo, the interplay, and, at their best, the smooth harmony 
of flesh and spirit. It is not surprising, then, that poverty presents the 
same complexity as dims or brightens all our days; for man can and 
does meet poverty both in the material world and in the world of 
the spirit. 


Material poverty too often elbows its way into the life of a man in 
complete disregard of his desires. ‘To some men this unwelcome poverty 
strikes life as a blight, making a desert of it; the hot sun of desire, so 
fruitful in other lives, only serves to heighten the desolation of this 
man’s life until he is eaten by fevered bitterness and revengeful frus- 
tration. Ultimately his bitterness demands more than poverty has 
denied him; it will be unsatisfied until other more fortunate men have 
been made to taste the dregs that have been his daily drink. Other men 
will bear this same material poverty as a burden rather than shrivel 
under it as a blight. To them, while it is unwelcome, poverty is not 
the ultimate tragedy which makes life unbearable. These are the re- 
luctant but cheerful poor who find little that is charming in poverty, 
but who can live peacefully with it all a long lifetime because of ulti- 
mate horizons which shrink the purely material to the level of the 
secondary, if not the level of the insignificant. If a man forgets, or be 
robbed of, the knowledge that he is spirit as well as body, poverty 
destroys him; but if the splendid goals of the spirit are still his to reach 
for and possess, then poverty is as helpless as any other material thing 
to batter a man into the dirt. 


Indeed, it has been possible for a few, because of the grace of God 
and the help of many other less fortunate but richer men, to search out 
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poverty and welcome it into their lives with an eager embrace. These 
can choose poverty, and other men can understand their choice, because 
man is soul as well as body, because material possessions can be seen 
as hindrances to a much more pressing activity and a much more desir- 
able way of life. 

Material poverty, then, is relatively simple in the complex human 
world. It is a bitter desolation, an annoying burden, or an exultantly 
chosen release. But at least it is not a subtle or hidden thing apt to 





trip up our stumbling minds in odd places. It is always found in those § 


we can readily, visibly, tangibly locate as the poor. Poverty of spirit 
is something else again. If we define it broadly as the release of the soul 
from the enticement of all things other than the concrete supreme ob- 
jective of this individual’s life,* poverty of spirit will range from a spir- 
itual pauperism of degradation to the spiritual wealth of the Beatitudes. 


Poverty of spirit in this sense has no necessary connection with ma- § 


terial wealth or with material poverty. It is not only true that it can 
be found among the rich as well as among the poor, it is demonstrably 
certain that absolutely no man or woman escapes it; we are all, with- 
out exception, poor with a poverty of spirit whether it be a poverty 
that debases us or a poverty that ennobles us. 


A glance around any large city, or a spark of imagination for that J 


matter, furnishes sufficient evidence of the fears that beset the materi- 
ally reluctant poor. There are fears of unemployment, of sickness, of 
old age, of the care of the children, and a hundred others. Not that 
these are the exclusive terrors of the materially poor; they are, in one 
way or another, also the fears of the rich, but they are an immediate, 
and often terrifying, threat to the poor. Our concern for the moment 
is not with these fears which make such completely justified demands 
on the justice and charity of men. Surely these fears merit concern; 
but our intellectual powers of mastication and digestion restrict us to 
small bites of truth, however great our hunger. It will be all that we 
can handle to concentrate on the fears that give rise to poverty of spirit. 


Poverty of spirit presupposes a hierarchy of goals, a scale of values 


* The broad definition of eevee of spirit given here has been extracted from the 
specific definition given by St. Thomas of the beatitude (Suma, Ila Ilae, q. 19, a. 12) 
in view of his teaching on the last end (Summa, Ia Ilae, q. 1 ff.). 
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at whose peak is the supreme objective of this individual man. Obvi- 


ously, when we speak in terms of a supreme objective, the inference is 
that there are lesser objectives which fit under that last and unchal- 


lenged one. It is precisely the relegation of these lesser objectives to 
their proper, and so secondary, place that constitutes poverty of spir- 
it as we have defined it. Not that this is an arbitrary arrangement, 
or a special set of conditions which men must be argued into construct- 
ing or which they can hope, somehow, to escape. W hether he likes it 
or not, every human being must have a supreme objective, a last 
goal, before he can produce a single action, even so simple an action as 
taking a step or speaking a word. For action is a movement to a goal; 
and it is just as impossible for this rational creature, man, to take a step 
to nowhere as it is for him to take the same step in several directions 
at the same time. He may change his supreme objective from hour to 
hour or day to day, or he may retain it as supreme for the whole 
length of life and eternity; but supreme goal he must have, or he stands 
in frozen immobility.’ 

In the supernatural order, that supreme objective will be God, placed 
at the top of this man’s scale of values by his love of God above all 
things, by the infused virtue of charity.* It could, of course,-be said 
here that God is also at the top of the scale of values in the natural 
order; but it would be much more to the point to usher the hypotheti- 
cal natural order out of the room at once. In this way we can avoid 
the confusion which might easily arise from having a discussion inter- 
rupted by ghostly whispers from non-existent things. The fact is that 
man never has and never will work out his life in a natural order. He 
was created in grace, lifted to a supernatural life from the first instant, 
and privileged to work out his destiny in a supernatural state ever 
since.> The natural is not destroyed but rather perfected by grace; 
the point here is that it simply does not exist alone. For each man, it 
is either heaven or hell, God or the devil; there is no refuge for the 
timid in a colorless neutral state of nature. When reference is made 


*On the necessity of a last end for every man in every action, see Suma, Ia Ilae, q. 1. 

‘That God is the last end of man and that our eternal union with Him makes up 
the essential happiness of heaven, see Summa, Ia Ilae, q. 2, a. 8, and q. 3. That we are 
united to God in this life through charity, see Summa, Ila Tae, q. 23. 

*That there is historically no natural order of man’s actions, see Summa, Ia, q. 95; 
la Tae, q. 81. 
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here to an order other than the supernatural order, we are dealing with 
factual orders, ignoring the hypothetical with its speculative allure- 
ments; the pressure of the facts is urgent. 


In any order, then, less than the supernatural (which means in all 
orders opposed to the supernatural goal of God), there will be a 
parallel supreme objective, a substitute for God. This substitute will 
often be horrible, but is nonetheless a real parallel. If God is not this 
man’s supreme objective here and now in this action, then something 
else is. In either case the supremacy of this particular objective neces- 
sitates the discard of all other really or apparently desirable things 
as supreme, to be held to at all costs. The facts of the matter are that, 
in any crucial action, a rival making claim to the throne of our hearts 
must go down to defeat before the supremacy of this one object which 
is the source of all our action. The supreme objective, or last goal, of 
this man at this time sets up his subjective norm of what is desirable 
and what is hateful, however much this norm may conflict with the 
truth of things, and however much the individual himself may per- 
versely see this conflict with truth and ignore it. 


To say that we have chosen one ultimate objective of our life and 
action is to say that we are in love with that which seems to us so 
eminently desirable, in love with it to the point of dedication to it. 
From that love, that dedication, whether the love be noble or ignoble, 
there follows, as an effect from a cause, a great fear: the fear of the 
loss of the loved object, the fear of separation from it, the fear of hav- 
ing this other self of ours cut off from us. 


In the supernatural order, this fear is a gift of the Holy Ghost which 
goes by the name of Fear of the Lord; a habit infused into the soul by 
God along with sanctifying grace and the theological and the moral 
virtues. It is the first of the gifts of the Holy Ghost in the order of 
ascent, the last in the order of descent, for it lays the foundation for 
the work of all the other gifts.® All these gifts of the Holy Ghost make 
our souls readily, easily responsive to the movement of the Holy 





* Regarding Fear of the Lord, see Summa, Ila Ilae, q. 19. This will be the chief source 
for the doctrine here set forth on fear in the supernatural order and for Poverty of 
spirit. 
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Ghost. The gift of fear removes the fundamental impediment to such 
responsiveness by doing away with any rebellion, indeed with even 
the trace of repugnance, in our subjection to the divine Mover. For 
by the Fear of the Lord we fly from the awful evil of separation or loss 
of our supremely loved One by our eager subjection to Him and the 
more and more penetrating reverence for all that is His.’ 


In common with the other gifts of the Holy Ghost, fear of the Lord 
operates, not in the human manner, but in the angelic, or rather in the 
divine, manner. That is, it moves into action, not as a result of an 
argued conviction which can be retraced from conclusion to princi- 
ples, but rather its action is an instantaneous thing, swifter than in- 
stinct’s response; nor is it to be understood by retracing steps by which 
it came about, for there are no steps. Its action will remain inexplicably 
mysterious and luminously intelligent, for it is in the divine mode. 
Thus, for example, a temptation to mortal sin (which is a temptation 
to supplant God by a rival) can be rejected in one of two ways: by an 
argued conviction that, while this rival has its good points and is un- 
doubtedly appealing to some of our appetites, we can have it only at 
the cost of rejecting God; or by striking out against the temptation 
with an instantaneous aversion. In the first case, we conquer the temp- 
tation with, perhaps, a touch of reluctance remaining in our appetites; 
in the second, it is as though, sickened by the repulsiveness of loss of 
God, we explosively vomit out the poisonous thought. 


Because we are so completely on God’s side by Fear of the Lord, 
through our reverence for and subjection to Him, charity can unite 
us more and more intimately with the God we love so. Rivals to, 
even distractions from this union are so utterly routed by this gift 
of the Holy Ghost that love’s uniting action goes on its swift way un- 
impeded. As a result we find it necessary to get something of that air 
of union into our very name for the fear. We call it “filial fear,” hint- 
ing at sonship and the close union between a loving father and a loved 

*The further distinctions of St. Thomas on supernatural fear are omitted here for 
purposes of simplicity and clarity. Besides filial or chaste fear, he distinguishes a servile 
fear and an initial fear. Both are supernatural, both are infused by God; the first can 
exist with or without charity, flying from sin because of the punishment attached to 
sin; the second is a complex of servile fear and filial fear, avoiding sin both because 


of the punishment and because of the guilt of sin. This servile fear is the motive for 
the minimum contrition required for sacramental absolution. 
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son; or “chaste fear,’ making reference to the intimacy of marital 
union, the dissolution of which is a kind of dismemberment. Both are 
clumsy, inadequate terms that give only a vague notion of a union 
surpassing, in its very first instant, any other union in this world. Ef- 
fected directly by charity and indirectly by Fear of the Lord, this 
union increases step by step with the increase of charity. As charity 
grows, so does this reverential subjection which is Fear of the Lord, 
for we are the more intolerant of rivals or of separation from the in- 
finite Good as we love Him more. 


In a less than supernatural order, that is, where a substitute for God 
is at the top of our scale of desirable things, it will still hold true that 
the immediate effect of this love for God’s substitute generates a fear 
of its loss or of separation from it.* Man fears to lose what he loves, 
however debasing his love may be. The substitutes for God may be, 
or approach, the immaterial: such things as one’s own self, honor, 
glory, or power. Or they may be grossly material and obviously be- 
neath the dignity of human nature: such things as riches, carnal pleas- 
ure, food, or drink. Whatever the substitute chosen by this man at 
this time, the fear to which it gives birth will beat off all rivals, begin- 
ning with God Himself, by the very thoroughness of the subjection 
and horrible reverence which it pours into a man’s heart. This sub- 
stitute is supreme for this man; it is to be given the complete subjection 
due the ultimate goal; and all else must be sacrificed that this be main- 
tained. This is the supremely desirable thing. 


The work of this fear will vary according to the particular substi- 
tute for God which has turned this man’s life upside down. What- 
ever its particular objects, this fear will, in its manner of operation, 
maintain a horrifying resemblance to the Fear of the Lord. It is mun- 
dane, not supernatural; but it will, as it increases, have more and more 


*No mention has been made of cowardice, the vice opposed to fortitude; nor has 
there been any account here of the passion of fear. This mundane fear, the fear in 
uestion throughout this article, is obviously a form of moral cowardice, a flight 
eae things that should not be run from; and the extreme form of it. he 
lesser forms are not here pertinent. In the interest of completeness, there should be 
some detailed treatment of the six varieties of the passion of fear which St. Thomas 
distinguishes, since this mundane fear does deteriorate, with the blinding of the intellect 
through adherence to wordly things, to more and more of an animal fear and, in the 
later stages, is easily recognized as overwhelmingly an animal drive. 
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of the instinctive, unthinking rapidity of absolute aversion from the 
rivals which lay siege to a man’s heart. In the case of the Gift of Fear, 
the angelic mode of action is from the elevation of man’s mind and 
heart to higher levels, from a luminosity of intellect that is more than 
human, from the sway of intelligence superseding rationality. It makes 
men see more deeply, more quickly, more truly. The mundane fear 
achieves swift counteroffensives, not by perfecting man’s mind but by 
blinding it. The action is more and more instinctive in the sense of 
more and more animal until, eventually, even the human level seems a 
dizzily high and foreign peak. Given time, the glutton cannot lift his 


eyes off his plate, the proud man cannot pull himself away from his 
mirror. 


We become what we love. The lover is in the loved one, and the 
loved one is in the lover; Jove and union are correlative terms. These 
truths point to one of the most disgusting of the implications of this 
substitution for God and its consequent mundane fear. For this mun- 
dane fear is also, in some sense, “filial” and “chaste”; in the repulsive 
sense, that is, of making a man so closely one with lust, gluttony, ava- 
tice (or whatever the particular substitute) as to simulate the union of 
father and son, the intimacy of the union of husband and wife. 


As this union of vice increases, so does the fear of the loss of this 
vice. As the fear grows steadily greater, it reaches, in the case of im- 
} material substitutes for God, a degree of mania in a miasma of distrust 
and suspicion. In the case of the material substitutes, particularly in 
the case of carnal pleasure, the very fear of loss of these pleasures 
nourishes a kind of horror of mot losing them, and is gradually con- 
sumed by this horror to melt into despair, forging the last link in the 
chains of slavish subjection to unspeakable degradation. 


It might be argued here that this discussion has failed to distinguish 
between man’s rational and his animal or sense loves. Thus it might be 
conceded that, while man can substitute for God things that can be 
loved rationally (man himself, honor, glory, power—the immaterial 
things), from the very nature of sense love, the material objects cannot 
be substitutes for God. They are used, as the animals use them, to the 
destruction of the loved objects and the utility of the animal or the 
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man. As a matter of fact, however, only in the insane and in infants is 
there found a purely animal love in men. In all other instances, even 
the things that are the primary objects of the sense appetites are loved 
rationally. As St. Thomas says, it is ridiculous to speak of friendship 
with a horse or with wine since there can be no mutual return of love, 
nor can there be any altruism in such love. Nevertheless, what man 
loves to the destruction of the loved object (as do the animals) can, 
because man is man, be loved to man’s own destruction. His rational 
nature allows indefinite horizons to his physical appetites which, so 
indulged, become masters to enslave a man—a thing impossible in the 
animals. Man can and does subject himself to the things beneath him. 
He does make a god out of the things meant to serve him. And he 
gives this god the worship of sacrifice of all else to it. 


In the supernatural order the first act of the Fear of the Lord will 
be the beatitude of Poverty of Spirit. For the first act of this gift of the 
Holy Ghost is an act of complete subjection to God and utmost rev- 
erence for Him, or, from the other side of the picture, flight from 
what threatens our union with God. A man perfectly subject to God, 
a man moved by Fear of the Lord, does not seek greatness or fulfill- 
ment outside of God, either in himself or in external things such as 
honor, glory, riches, or power; such self-inflation is directly opposed 
to Fear of the Lord, so the avoidance of such inflation is a direct con- 
sequence of that Fear and is Poverty of spirit. In more concrete terms, 
the man whose goal is God is humble against the dangers of pride by 
reason of his fear of loss of God; he is liberal and generous, counting 
lightly all things less than God; he easily reaches magnificence in his 
works and plans, for great things are by no means overwhelming to 
one in the embrace of God; and so, almost as a matter of course, he is 
magnanimous, great-souled, in his concentration on the few things of 
momentous concern, and his release from the complexity of number- 
less trifles. 


Pleasure is not nearly so difficult a thing to keep off the throne of 
our hearts as is personal greatness; pleasure’s threats lie rather in its 
allure, its soft, enervating enticements. The man who is perfectly sub- 
ject to God, revering Him, loving Him above all else, finds his prin- 
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cipal joy in God, not in things less than God. So the fruits of the 
Holy Ghost which pertain to the moderate use of or abstinence from 
temporal things, such fruits as modesty, continence, chastity, are fruits 
of the Fear of the Lord. As a man cannot be perfectly subject to God 
and puffed up in himself with pride, so neither can he revere God with- 
out that reverence being extended to the image of God which is man. 


It is of some importance to see the whole picture of man ashe is per- 
fected by the Gift of Fear. It is not too hard to grasp something of 
the perfection and attractiveness of the solidly humble man who is 
generous, liberal, great in soul, magnificent in his works. But it is 
easy to miss the profound significance of the consequences of this 
Gift of Fear in the order of temperance. Modesty, continence, and 
chastity are all lesser parts of the cardinal virtue of temperance and 
communicate in its common work of releasing the breath-taking 
splendor of the individual soul to let it shine forth through the infinite 
details of a man’s personal life. Thus modesty, one of the echoes of 
man’s reverence for God, is that reverence for man which is concen- 
trated on individual human beauty; it insists on the human and indi- 
vidual luster of the soul shining forth in such details as one’s dress, 
work, play, study of truth. By its very nature as a revelation of beauty, 
it is the sworn enemy of ugliness, of every irreverence to the human 
individual that would make anything about him other than the splen- 
didly human thing it is. Continence is the seasoned fighter that guards 
the inviolable sanctuary of a man’s soul against the rush of passion. 
Continence, then, is that same reverence for man concentrating on the 
high dignity of man, insisting on human control in the material where 
distortion and ugliness are most easily introduced, the field of his sense 
appetites. While chastity is that same reverence insisting on the splendor 
of human beauty as against the frenzy of animals by focusing on the 
absolute consecration which is an integral part of the language of love, 
above all in its highest physical expression. 


It is clear, then, that the Poverty of Spirit which corresponds to the 
Holy Ghost’s Gift of Fear is quite the opposite of spiritual pauperism. 
It does mean that a man is spiritually stripped of the impediments to un- 
trammeled love and union with God; that he is poor in passing trifles 
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that he may be rich in eternally enduring, infinite Good. The empha 
sis, in spite of the term “poverty,” is much more on keeping our arms 
full than in emptying them of things that will ultimately paralyze those 
arms. As the fear born of love of God is not a dark terror but rather 
the tight grasp of a child’s eager hand or the lover’s reverent multipli- 
cation of his life in “another self,” so the poverty which is the firs 
effect of that fear is not a despoiling of a man’s soul, a kind of bitter 
spiritual beggary, but an enriching of the soul beyond the wildes 
dreams of men. 

This man, who is penetrated by the Fear of the Lord with its conse- 
quent Poverty of Spirit, appears before his fellows in any age as all 
that a man should be and much more: humble, generous, liberal, mag- 
nificent, magnanimous; reverent of human beauty in its smallest de- 
tails of daily life, reverent of human dignity, consecrated to the victo- 
rious surrender of love. 


In any order less than the supernatural, where a substitute has been 
found for God on the throne of our heart, it is equally true that the 
reverence and subjection we give this usurper has its echoes and con- 
sequences all down through the life of man. Obviously this man is easily 
proud, for by his choice of a substitute for God he has striven for a 
personal aggrandizement in preference to divine service; at least he is 
a victim of a pride which forbids him to bend the knee in adoration 
seeking forgiveness, and for as long as the substitution endures. In 
place of generosity and liberality, he is committed to a penny-pinch- 
ing stinginess, because this substitute he has chosen cannot be shared 
without being lost; even time wears it down, and any breath of frank 
honesty may topple it from its throne. He does not dare expose it 
openly in the market place, let alone invite others to make themselves 
at home with it. He is inevitably petty, small-souled, since this substi- 
tute he has chosen is a small, limited, circumscribed thing; for the most 
part, it is much smaller than the soul of man himself, and by the very 
fact of embracing it a man dedicates himself to a steady shrinking, 
shriveling of soul. He becomes narrower, tighter, meaner, more des- 
picable as this perverse love more fully conquers all of his being. 


It is absurd to look to this man for reverence of human things since 
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his fundamental choice, the primary direction of his life, is itself a 
betrayal of his own human nature. It is not surprising that he brush 
to one side the considerations of human beauty; perhaps by taking 
the splendor of the spirit out of it, to parade it as a purely physical, 
animal thing; and ultimately to distort even the physical to the point 
of obvious ugliness. This will seep down through all the details of a 
man’s life: his work, his play, his clothes, his search for truth. In place 
of reverent concern for man’s dignity, he will be a snickering champion 
of degradation; rather than reverent consecration, he will find baseness 
an increasingly familiar and easy way of life. 


This mundane fear, which is born of a substitution of a rival for God, 
has its own immediate consequent of poverty of spirit in the rejection 
of all that threatens the continued supremacy of the substitute; and 
here the poverty is absolute destitution, complete pauperism. Its final 
result is a complete rout of the pretensions put forth to entice men 
from God: a man who is proud, stingy, petty, committed to ugliness, 
degradation, baseness. Even in a pagan age, such a one, when he has 


come to the full fruition of his fear and poverty, is a pariah among 
men. 


The picture seems overdrawn, particularly when specific instances 
come immediately to mind of proud men who are not base, libertines 
who are generous, misers who are not proud, and so on. Actually 
this is not a refutation but a confirmation of the basic contrast between 
the Fear of the Lord with its Poverty of Spirit and the mundane fear 
and spiritual pauperism which are their parallels. All the consequences 
of filial fear of God always follow, whereas the parallel “filial fear” of 
God’s substitute does not have all its consequences in any one subject. 
It might well be that a man is base without pride or stinginess; the 
proud may be without ugliness in some details, though not in all. But 
the humble are also, and always, generous, liberal, magnanimous, mod- 
est, continent, chaste. There is, you see, no unity in evil; some evils 
are incompatible with others; nor is it necessary to have all vices in order 
to be vicious. On the other hand, all the virtues are necessarily con- 
nected: it is not enough to have one virtue to be virtuous; indeed, it is 
impossible to have only one virtue; if any are to be had, all must be had. 
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Deeper reasons for this chaotic and fragmentary character of evil in 
contrast to the order and integrity of good can be had either from the 
side of man or from the side of the hierarchy of good which spurs him 
on to action. From the side of man, no man can be utterly evil, he 
.cannot be totally corrupted, so always there must be something of evil 
lacking in the most vicious of men. Total corruption would mean an- 
nihilation: an impossible thing. Evil is a cannibal canker, eating away 
at the only thing that supports it: for if you are to have a bad spot in 
an apple, something of the apple must be left to harbor that corrup- 
tion; if you are to have a hole in a fence, something of the fence must 
be left or even the hole disappears; if you are to have vice in man, 
something of human goodness must still be left to furnish a home for 
the viciousness. From the side of the hierarchy of goods which a man 
sets up by his choice of a final goal, it is clear that if he chooses to con- 
sider the lowest step as the top of the stairs, the rest must come 
tumbling down in useless chaos, or he is refuted by the facts. When 
man pushes God out of his heart and enthrones a substitute, he throws 
out the highest and last of the steps his heart should take and selects a 
substitute somewhere down the line, usually toward the very bottom 
All the rest is torn down to clutter up his life with confusion added to 
fundamental chaos. 


From this contrast of the Fear of the Lord with mundane fear, of 
poverty of spirit with spiritual pauperism, some interesting conclusions} 
stand out. It must be admitted, at the very outset, that fear is ines- 
capable by any man and is therefore absolutely universal, because man 
cannot live without love of some final goal; this love decrees that man 
fear the loss of what is loved. Such fear, universal to all men, will be 
either the genuine filial fear which is the gift of the Holy Ghost, ora 
ghastly counterfeit which is a deadly parallel. In either case, that fear 
will underline the intimate unity which our love has created; under- 
line, in other words, the fact that we are one with this loved object as 
a child is one with his parents, or a husband one with his wife, these 
comparisons being the best of many clumsy expressions of a unity that 
is ineffable or unspeakable. In either case, that fear will universally 
have inescapable consequences: ennobling in the case of filial fear, in- 
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evitably degrading and corrupting in the case of its counterfeit. It will 


have been noted that the very things which stand out as proclaimed 
objectives in the development of man in our time can be had only by 
subjection to and reverence for God: generosity, magnificence, 
magnanimity, beauty, dignity. But they must be taken along with 
humility and consecration. On the other hand, the things which are 
most earnestly detested are the inevitable consequences of the counter- 
feit of filial fear: stinginess, pettiness, ugliness, degradation. It has 
proved possible to enshrine baseness and pride; it has not yet proved 
feasible to enshrine stinginess and pusillanimity in the public mind, 
though ugliness is well on its way to full toleration. Probably the day 
will never come when the full consequences of counterfeit fear will 
be embraced by men, for, after all, man is not susceptible of total cor- 
ruption. It is only by the embrace of all the effects of genuine filial 
fear that the heart of man can hope for happiness: for even the human 
dreams of men find their fulfillment only in the divine. 


WALTER Farre.t, O.P. 











Psychological Aspects of the 
Struggle for Perfection 
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HRISTIAN perfection, which is the only true perfection of 

man, is at once the work of man and the work of God. This 
perfecting of himself is the greatest work that man can attempt. All 
other works have a merely relative value, but the work of perfection 
has an absolute value because it leads to the possession of the absolute 
good. Man may accomplish magnificent external works, but if these 
do not contribute to his perfection, they profit him nothing and are of 
no value for eternity; they are as if they were not. 


Our perfection must be supernatural, and it cannot be so except so 


far as it is a participation of the very perfection of God as He is in 


Himself. Only God can give us perfection, and He does so by means 
of grace, the infused virtues, and the gifts of the Holy Ghost. 


Man is fundamentally sanctified upon receiving these supernatural 
habits at baptism.* Grace informs the very substance of the soul to 
deify it and make it share in the divine nature; the infused virtues in- 
form the potencies of the soul so that its acts also will be divine, or 
supernatural; and the gifts of the Holy Ghost, which transcend the 
human mode of operation, clothe those acts in a divine or supernatural 
mode which corresponds to the supernatural principles from which 
those acts proceed. 

But for all that, man is not yet perfect. He has received the prin- 
ciples of his supernatural perfection, but those principles encounter a 


*Cf. St. Thomas, Summa theol., Ula, q. 69, aa. 4, 6. 
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thousand impediments in the subject into which they are received. 
Man still retains all his inclinations, both natural and acquired, and 
these inclinations do not let the supernatural principles work with facil- 
ity so that he can live perfectly the participation of divine life which 
has been communicated to him.? 


Therein is found the struggle of the man who aspires to perfection. 
In the measure that he polishes the rough places, overcomes obstacles, 
and denies himself that he may give place to God, the supernatural 
habits will be perfected. The price of this perfection is the subjection 
of nature until it is totally invaded and completely transformed by 
grace in the order of being and by the virtues and gifts in the order 
of operation. 


This accomplishment is the conquest of the kingdom of God, the 
kingdom of heaven, which “suffereth violence, and the violent bear it 
away” (Matt. 11:12). For that reason Job says: “The life of man up- 
on earth is a warfare” (7:1). To struggle to destroy the reign of sin, 
to struggle to submit nature to grace and the human to the divine “so 
that God may be all in all” (I Cor. 15:28), is the struggle for perfection: 


Although God aids us in the struggle and fortifies us with His actual 
grace (for without it we could never obtain victory), man must strive 
as if all depended on himself.* While he implores divine help and 
avails himself of all the supernatural means which religion places at 
his disposal, he must at the same time use all the human means of the 
natural or psychological order and even his own idiosyncrasies if he is 
to emerge victorious from the battle. 


To reach perfection and to win the kingdom of God, the first thing 
that man must do is propose it to himself as the ideal of his whole life. 
God is the supreme good in whom is contained whatever good we can 
know or desire, but good raised infinitely. All created goods are noth- 
ing more than little drops which proceed from that bottomless and 
shoreless ocean, pallid reflections of that sun of never-fading light. 


In all his desires, in all his movements, and in all his operations man 





°Cf. St. John of the Cross, Ascent of Mount Carmel, Bk. I. 
*Cf. St. Teresa, Interior Castle, seventh mansion, chap. 4. 
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seeks happiness.* To do so is the human ideal, necessary and natural, 
although frequently an unconscious one. But man looks for happiness 
in creatures, and it cannot be found there. When he has tasted a drop 
of the sweet juice of pleasure, he learns that it vanishes in a moment, 
without having satisfied his heart, but leaving more emptiness and a 
greater longing. 

Man will not find happiness outside himself, but within, by perfect- 
ing himself, by being perfect. Happiness and perfection are one and 
the same thing. Perfection is the fullness of being. Happiness is that 
same fullness of being overflowing into a perfect act. 


But man does not find that perfection unless he becomes like God. 
To be like unto God! That is the silent and continual cry of the 
human heart. The serpent whispered it into the ears of our first par- 
ents, just as he repeatedly whispers it into our ears, not to bring us 
close to God and make us gods by participation, but to separate us 
from Him and to submerge us in the depths of our own misery. 


On the other hand, Christ says to us: “Be you therefore perfect, as 


also your heavenly Father is perfect” (Matt. 5:48). St. John the Evan- 
gelist tells us: “When He shall appear, we shall be like to Him” (I 
John 3:2). We shall be gods by uniting ourselves to God; we shall 
be like unto God by possessing Him; we shall be perfect with a par- 
ticipated divine perfection by imitating Him and subjecting ourselves 
to Him. 


This ideal is the Christian one, which must absorb all our ideals, 
impel all our affections, and motivate all our endeavors. Until this 
ideal is deeply engraved in us and becomes, as it were, connatural to 
us and perfectly identified with the longing for happiness that we ex- 
perience, we shall have to struggle valiantly in order to orientate all our 
inclinations toward that definite goal. Our inclinations are like forces 
tending to an infinity of objects. They must be unified, as it were, in 
one sheaf. They must point in but one direction: toward the one thing 
necessary. 

A twofold method presents itself for this program of self-discipline. 
There is first the method of total negation of our inclinations. Such 


“Cf. Summa, Ia Ilae, q. 1, a. 6. 
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are the madas or “nothings” which St. John of the Cross® speaks of: 
smothering, contradicting, and destroying all natural inclinations so 
that the torrent of all our affections may be directed to the center of 
infinite attraction and to Him alone. 


Philosophically this method coincides with the asceticism of the 
Stoics and also with that of the Buddhists. Both these sects propose 
the negation of all natural inclinations and they consider him alone to 
be perfect who has extinguished them completely. However, we note 
an essential difference between the Christian ascetical negation and 
that of the Stoics and Buddhists. For the Christian, the extinction or 
negation of his natural inclinations does not of itself constitute per- 
fection but is only a means to that end. The Sermon on the Mount 
(Matt. 5:3-11) differs radically from the asceticism of Seneca or 
Buddha because the first part of each beatitude is nothing more than a 
disposition for receiving what is promised as a reward. All heterodox 
asceticism contents itself with the negative aspect; it destroys, but it 
does not build. Perfection cannot consist in anything negative. 


Following the principles of the Angelic Doctor,® one can construct 
a second method of Christian asceticism. Considered in themselves, 
man’s natural inclinations are neither good nor bad from a moral point 
of view: they are indifferent. They will become good when they are 
accommodated to the rule of morality, and they will be bad so far as 
they deviate from that rule. In other words, they are good when they 
tend to a good object and bad when they are directed to an evil object. 
This doctrine differs fundamentally from that of the Stoics, who re- 
garded the passions (in the widest sense of that word) as evil. 


In virtue of these principles of St. Thomas, we need not nullify or 
destroy any of our natural inclinations, but we must direct them toward 
the right objects. Our principal struggle will consist in making them 
converge toward the ideal of our perfection. 


For example, a person who devotes himself to science and laborious- 
ly seeks wisdom should not let himself become ensnared in the web of 
particular truths that are obtained through created things, but he should 


° Ascent of Mount Carmel, Bk. I, chap. 13; Bk. Ill, chap. 2. 
*Cf. Summa, Ia Mae, q. 24, aa. 1, 2, 4. 
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rise in his flight until he penetrates the Prime Truth from which all 
other truths proceed. This procedure is what was done by Blessed 
Henry Suso,’ the lover of Eternal Wisdom, to whom he sang as to 
his beloved with mystical ardor. 


The philosopher, who labors to discover the essences of things and 
the raison d’etre of events, should probe still farther, should pass be- 
yond the frontier of creation, and see God in all things. For everything 
sings forth the glory of God; everything proceeds from Him and 
should lead us back to Him. 


He who feels within himself the heart-beat of love, the longing to 
love and be loved, should not be content to drink from the puddles 
of muddy water—all created things—which will eventually poison and 
corrupt him, but he should direct his longings to the ocean of infinite 
love. He should ceaselessly sigh for Him who is love by His very es- 
sence and in whom the lover can be submerged until he becomes one 
with his Beloved, like a burning coal of love. 


The artist, or he who is a dilettante of the arts, should realize that he 
must dedicate his life to the realization of a work of divine beauty that 
will make him immortal, not only in the minds of men, but in his own 
person. His task is to paint or carve in himself the image of Christ; to 
write in letters of blood the great poem of his deification. In all that 
he does, each day, each hour, he should try to paint another line, chisel 
another feature, or write another verse in his heroic poem. 


The proud man, who feels an attraction for grandeur, glory, and 
domination, should consider that to seek these things outside of God is 
to be swelled up with wind and to burst. But if he advances toward 
God, he can become great like God and glorious like God. He can 
acquire domination over himself and the entire universe because to 
serve God is to reign. 

He who feels sated with pleasure should renew his longings and en- 
large the cavity of his heart that he may quench his thirst at the foun- 
tain of all delights. This fountain will inundate him in a joy which is 
so far superior to all human delights that no one is able to understand 


*The Little Book of Eternal Wisdom. Colloquies, prayers, and loving aspirations 
are scattered throughout the book. 
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it except one who tastes it. He should not be content with those easy 
and perishable pleasures which weary the appetite and vitiate the pal- 
ate. He should tend, rather, with great voracity to the celestial ban- 
quet that will fill him the more as his hunger is greater. 


Whoever feels a yearning for riches and is keenly interested in busi- 
ness affairs, ought with valor to undertake that business of all business- 
es: the business of perfection. All the things of this life can be checks 
or banknotes with which eternal goods are bought. If the checks are 
not used for this purpose, they are counterfeit. Hence, only an astute 
dealer can ascertain the true value of these things. 


Even those tendencies which seem to be very distorted can be uti- 
lized and directed toward good. If we are prone to break forth in anger 
or desires for vengeance, then let us be angry with ourselves and avenge 
ourselves on the one who does us harm, that one being none other than 
ourselves by reason of our sins. Indeed, any evils that others may do 
to us, We can convert to good through virtue. If we feel the dagger of 
envy, we should exert ourselves all the more so that we will not remain 
behind but will have the vigor to surpass others in regard to the good 
which we see in them, not in a fictitious manner or by wishful. think- 
ing, but in the reality of good works. 


This way of acting is a psychological juggling of the objects of our 
inclinations, tendencies, and idiosyncrasies. It is a substitution of goals, 
making souls see that the prize is not where they are looking for it, but 
elsewhere. Thus all psychic activity is sublimated and finds its com- 
plete development in reaching for the infinite, since it has a capacity 
for that. 


Great effort and struggle are needed to etch the ideal of perfection 
so deeply on our mind that it becomes the focal point of our entire 
psychic life. But we must make that ideal incarnate, both in our in- 
tellectual life and in our volitional life. 


Our disordered inclinations are opposed to the universal imposition 
of the rule of reason; but even when we are disposed to make our acts 
conform to reason, we find a resistance to their being supernaturalized 
and elevated to God under the rule of faith and the motion of the 
Holy Ghost. 
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Faith, if it is to be perfect, cannot be content with belief in th 
mysteries which God has deigned to reveal to us. It must inform the 
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whole intellective phase of our life. The repression of every evigf of h 
thought is the first task imposed on anyone who wishes to remain securg 
in the life of grace. But this accomplishment is only the prelude to perf iche 
fection. Our intellectual activity is poured forth in a multitude off of } 
vain, curious, and useless thoughts, and he who aspires to perfection§ jn t 
must lop off these excrescences, which are parasites on the life of thi of | 
spirit. but 
In the struggle to discipline thought and not to waste psychic energy US | 
which is necessary for the arduous enterprise we have proposeig see 
one must struggle both directly and indirectly. Direct battle presupg§ are 
poses the firm resolution not to admit deliberately any thought which Se¢ 
is not of some utility or for an honest end. By reason of the volubilityg 20 
of the human mind and its tendency to sip the juice of every flowerg ?2 
like a restless butterfly, this restraint calls for perpetual vigilance. One tal 
must be like the watchman who is ever prepared to shoot the foxes 4 
that come to pillage the vineyard. ou 
Yet this direct attack, though necessary, will not lead to final victory. a 
Indeed, it will weary the head excessively and this weariness also must} fa 
; ; ; : a 
be avoided, for it would lead to sterile exhaustion. Therefore, one must h 
simultaneously employ an indirect method, which is without a doubt * 
the more efficacious. : 
Thought is a fountain which always gushes forth. If we stop up2f b 
stream, the water will seek another outlet, more harmful perhaps than gt 
the first. But we can divert the water to some other stream that s§ a1 
larger and situated on a steeper slope. When this change has been ac-f a 
complished, the first spring will soon be dried up. Therefore the prin-§ I 
cipal task of him who wishes to make good use of the wealth of his 
cognoscitive energy is to bring to his mind lofty thoughts of true util-§ 0 
ity. These thoughts he will place on a steep slope, as it were, so that} a 
the water of thought will flow toward them without any effort. A close} s 
scrutiny for useless thoughts will still be needed, however, because fre-  ( 


quently they will cause the seepage of the precious liquid. But it will 
not now be so hard to control the stream of thought since it has a wide 
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channel along which it can flow with ease. He who does not know how 
to nourish his mind with lofty thoughts will never acquire discipline 
of his faculties nor, therefore, perfection. 

Even when this discipline has been acquired, the work is not yet fin- 
ished. Since faith is a participation of the knowledge which God has 
of Himself and all things, all our thoughts, both in the speculative and 
in the practical order, should conform as much as possible with those 
of God. The Christian must see things not only according to reason, 
but according to faith. All things speak to us of God; all things lead 
us to Him, for they were made for that purpose. That is how God 
sees them: as proceeding from Himself and leading to Himself. They 
are the characters by which He has written His name outside Himself. 
Seeing God in all things and above all things, giving them their being 
and operation and ordaining them to His glory, is the “seta-philoso- 
phy” which the Christian must learn. This aim is accomplished, cer- 
tainly, at the cost of great effort, because our cognoscitive faculties 
are connaturalized to small and human things. But we must not relax 
our effort until that outlook which transcends the earthly horizons be- 
comes connatural and spontaneous. 

It is also difficult to conform our practical judgments to the light of 
faith. We believe, it is true, whatever the Gospel tells us. But our 
human judgments, proceeding from reason, are usually very contrary. 
No one deems himself happy when he is poor, when he weeps, when 
he is calumniated and persecuted. Yet Christ teaches us that we should 
be happy in such circumstances. What an ordeal it is to make the evan- 
gelical maxims penetrate our reason so that they become fixed there 
and lead to the true wisdom of the Cross which seems to be foolishness 
and folly! But to do so is the wisdom of God, and human reason 
should conform to it. 

Moreover, there is something which constitutes, as it were, the end 
of the struggle for perfection. Although man does not put himself up 
as his ultimate end, yet he considers himself the center of all things. He 
seeks happiness for himself and he tends toward God because only in 
God can he find his happiness. Some rationalists attack Christian ethic 
by saying that it is egoistic, and that egoism and ethic are diametrically 
opposed. 
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So it seems when things are considered superficially, but actually it 
is not so. There is no ethic which is more disinterested and which more 
definitely eradicates the roots of egoism than the Christian ethic. God 
is not for man, but man is for God, for God’s glory. Faith teaches this | 
truth and, although we know it, not without considerable cost do we 
despoil ourselves of the last vestiges of egoism and arrive at the perfec- 
tion which faith demands of us. 


This conclusion does not imply that one must destroy the innate de- 
sire for happiness, which is fundamentally good. Indeed, that would 
be impossible.* But that desire will never attain its object unless it 
perfectly concurs with the glory of God. In the spirit is a kind of 
antinomy between the happiness which it necessarily longs for and 
God who must be the goal to which the soul directs itself. But since 
this antinomy is purely subjective, it can be dispelled and it actually 
is dispelled in the perfect Christian. God is the center of all things, 
and man is a satellite that revolves around Him. I am of God and for 
God, not of myself or for myself. But if I am of God and for God, 
God also will be mine and for me. “I to my beloved, and his turning is 
towards me” (Cant. 7:10). 

For a man to cease thinking of himself as the center of himself he 
must wage a continual struggle against his own ego until it is van- 
quished. This conquest constitutes the mystical death of which the 
spiritual doctors speak.® Strictly speaking, however, it is not the 
death of the ego but its banishment from the throne to which it has 
raised itself so that on that throne is seated He to whom sovereignty 
belongs. What takes place is an exchange of places: God reigns in man, 
and man will reign with Him and for Him. 

If man attempts to rule by himself, he will fall into the most abject 
slavery. Self-love springs precisely from this, for man considers him- 
self his own center and makes all things converge in himself. Self-love 
will not die so long as man does not yield to God the place that be- 
longs to Him. If a man is truly of God and for God, he will love God 


more than himself and will love himself only for God and on account 


* Cf. Summa, Ia, q. 12, a. 1; Ia Hae, q. 3, a. 8; De veritate, q. 22, a. 7. 
*Cf. St. John of the Cross, Dark Night of the Soul, Bk. II; St. Teresa, Interior Castle, 


seventh mansion. 
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of God. He will no longer seek his own interests nor his own glory 


nor anything that pertains to himself, but only the glory and interests 
of God, who will be for him his “all in all” (I Cor. 15:28). 


Anyone who reaches this point has attained the summit of perfection, 
the complete negation of self which Christ commands us to strive for. 
If man, either consciously or unconsciously, ceases to consider himself 
as his own center, then all the branches proceeding from the tree of 
self-love will be cut away, and the Holy Ghost will occupy the place 
formerly occupied by the man himself and will bring forth His fruits. 


If we must struggle so that faith will inform the whole cognoscitive 
phase of our life, no less necessary is the struggle to make our affective 
life entirely supernatural. This battle on the affective level also has two 
aspects: the struggle against disordered inclinations, to subject them to 
the command of reason and faith, and the struggle to make everything 
which is naturally good in us receive the form of charity and be sub- 
jected to its rule. The struggle is twofold: to overcome contraries and 
to place at the service of charity that which, without being contrary to 
it, was formerly outside its dominion. 


Man’s disordered inclinations can cause temptations, although they 
are often provoked by external agents. Temptation is an incitement to 
evil, to sin. It is an allurement which rises up in nature contrary to the 
rule of reason and faith. It is an attraction for a created good, to the 
detriment of the divine good. Since no one can live without tempta- 
tions, it is of the greatest importance in the spiritual life to know how 
to conduct oneself in regard to them; we can reap from them great 
profit for our advance in perfection. 


From the psychological point of view, two methods can be followed 
to overcome temptations, as the Angelic Doctor’® intimates: that of 
combat and that of flight. The soldier of Christ must employ this dou- 
ble strategy in order to emerge victorious. 


The first method, as has been said, is that of combat, a face to face 
struggle, not only when the enemy is actually attacking, but even when 
he is quiet, by our going in search of him in his own trenches. When 


Cf. Summa, Ila Mae, q. 142, a. 3. 
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temptation comes, we must not be terrified but should go forth to the 
conflict with the proper arms. These arms may be either defensive 
or offensive. Defensive arms are of a general type which serve for all 
classes of temptations: the consideration of the last things, of the passion 
of Christ, of the betrayal which sin implies, and kindred subjects. 


The second type of arms is a special kind which more directly routs 
temptation. These arms are derived from the virtue contrary to the 
particular vice in regard to which we are tempted. It will often be 
advantageous to perform acts of that virtue with the greatest possible 
intensity. Thus he who is tempted to pride will break forth in acts 
of profound humility, recalling his own nothingness and misery and 
casting himself in the dust. He who is tempted to avarice, seeing clear- 
ly the falsity of the good which is being offered, will consider the 
fleeting value of the goods of this world, so fleeting that they cannot 
be possessed with full security for a single day. Even during the short 
time during which they are possessed, they are unable to give happi- 
ness to man, because many times under gold and silk the greatest suf- 


fering is concealed. In like manner this method can be applied to the 
other virtues. 


Possessing this array of armament, man should not wait for the as-§ 
sault of temptation but should attack it while it sleeps. Whoever suffers 
temptation in any particular matter, except those which we shall speak 
of later, should not only prepare his arms for the time of attack, but 
should carry the battle to the enemy and conquer him when he is un- 
prepared. A person, for example, who has an irascible temperament 
should propose to his imagination those things which are likely to in- 
flame his wrath and then resolutely struggle against this fictitious en- 
emy until he has conquered it and is able to bear with meekness and 
calm that which provokes anger. This warlike exercise will give him 
dexterity and courage for the time when temptation presents itself to 
him in reality. Without such preparatory exercise, he will have dif- 
ficulty in conquering temptation at the moment that it arrives or in 
subduing any passion whatever. 


The second type of spiritual strategy against temptation is that of 
flight, turning our back on it and flying away with all haste. In this 
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way the enemy is weakened and outwitted and is left with no one with 
whom to battle. Nor is this conduct cowardice; rather, it is prudence. 
When the enemy is stronger and when he gains greater power through 
the struggle, we cannot face him: that would be exposing ourselves to 
defeat. This counsel applies especially in regard to two types of tempta- 
tions, those against chastity and those against faith. 


In temptation against chastity we must always flee with the greatest 
possible haste, without even looking upon the face of the temptation. 
The reason for this procedure is readily understood. A fire burns more 
fiercely when it has at hand a supply of combustible material, but it 
dies out if it finds nothing to burn. So it is with concupiscence. But 
if we attempt to struggle against the object of a sensual passion as pre- 
sented to the imagination, the object remains there and inflames the 
appetite more and more with false attractions and enchantments. The 
imagination becomes so captivated that it does not obey reason when 
reason wishes to use it as one of the weapons for combat. If the im- 
agination is held captive, reason is exercised with difficulty, and the im- 
agination will remain thus bound by the appetite as long as the sensual 
image remains. 


Therefore, in the matter of chastity the most valiant is the one who 
is quickest to flee. If the enemy pursues, we should use the defensive 
weapons mentioned above, for these do not prevent flight, but we must 
never turn our head to look back at the enemy. Lot’s wife was turned 
into a pillar of salt because she turned to look back at the burning city. 
As long as the fire of concupiscence burns, all curiosity is dangerous, 
even though its purpose is to extinguish the fire. 


This type of strategy is also advantageous in dealing with’ tempta- 
tions against faith, especially when these temptations proceed from a 
person’s inability to understand the truths of religion. Such temptations 
arise from the fact that reason wishes to see what it cannot see and, if 
arguments are proposed against its arguments, reason becomes more 
stubborn and tenacious. No one can make it see that it is mistaken. And 
since it thinks that it stands on solid ground, the greater the resistance 
it encounters, the bolder it becomes and the more fixed in its views. 
Therefore the better method is to flee such temptations with disdain 
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and to consider them as foolish, for no one is able to penetrate the di- 
vine sublimities. Then reason will fold its wings before the incompre- 
hensibility of God. Evidently this method is not profitable when the 
temptations proceed from ignorance or slothfulness in regard to faith, 


There are other instances when flight is necessary; for example, when 
the temptation is so forceful that the soul would be unable to resist it. 
Let us suppose a person has received a great injury, and every time he 
recalls it he is inflamed with hatred or a desire for vengeance and is un- 
able to control himself. It would be better for him to flee for the mo- 
ment, until the irascible appetite is quieted and he can withstand the 
temptation and do what Christ commands: do good to those who do us 
evil. The same truth holds in regard to the matter of other virtues. 


Temptation can prove of great profit to the soul. Above all, one 
must avoid the two dangers to which temptation is most likely to lead: 
anxiety and discouragement."* Many souls, after their temptation has 
passed, are troubled, and this anxiety may do them more harm than the 
temptation itself. As long as souls remain disturbed, they incapacitate 
themselves for practices of virtue and perfection and perform their ex- 
ercises of piety poorly. The very anxiety that troubles them can give 
rise to new temptations and lessen their strength for battle, because a 
calm spirit is better able to concentrate its psychic energy for the prac- 
tice of good and the avoidance of evil. 


This anxiety generally proceeds from a hidden self-love. The soul 
does not have the low concept of itself that it should have. It thinks 
that by this time it should be free from such base and impious things, 
and its troubled spirit proceeds from the fact that it feels itself humil- 
iated. If the soul could know itself as it really is, a well of corruption, 
a fetid sink swarming with all manner of loathsome insects, it would 
not be surprised at seeing what comes forth from it and at feeling what 
it is capable of doing if God were not to sustain it by His grace. Rath- 
er, it would rejoice at seeing itself humbled and would understand that 


God will be glorified by its misery. 


Sometimes anxiety presents itself as a fear of having consented to the 
temptation or, at least, of not having resisted with the required energy. 


"Cf. St. John of the Cross, Dark Night of the Soul, Bk. I, chap. 5. 
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But here again self-love is concealed because the soul which knows its 
own weakness is never surprised at such a reaction. It profoundly 
laments whatever may have been offensive to God, but it runs to Him 
with peace and confidence so that He may forgive and purify it, know- 
ing that He is the repairer of all our evils. Having done this, the soul is 
tranquil. 


Another danger into which tempted souls may fall is that of dis- 
couragement. Souls strongly tempted, especially in certain matters 
such as faith and chastity, sometimes convince themselves that they are 
not fit for perfection and that to aspire to it would be presumption and 
pride on their part. Consequently they think the Lord is chastising 
them by sending them such horrible and humiliating temptations. At 
other times their discouragement comes from weariness with the strug- 
gle and they judge they cannot proceed any farther because they have 
no strength for more. These thoughts restrain them, weaken their 
spirit, and sometimes make them turn back from the path in which they 
have started. 


This danger also is usually born of self-love or hidden presumption, 
although it is disguised in the cloak of humility. Such souls, in a more 
or less conscious manner, attribute to themselves the principal part of 
the work of their sanctification. They believe that grace is a help 
which comes from without, but that the principal part of the work is 
what they themselves have to do. Accordingly they measure their pow- 
ers in view of the end and, finding themselves unequal to the task, they 
are crushed and discouraged. 


What souls must do in this instance is to realize keenly their own 
impotence and engrave deeply on their souls the truth that the work of 
sanctification is entirely from God, although man must work as if it 
were entirely from himself. They must further realize that God is 
pleased to consummate His works in ways that to us seem most con- 
trary. Can He not from the very stones raise up sons to Abraham? 
(Matt. 3:9.) 


Submerged in the abyss of their own nothingness, impotence, and 
misery, let them place all their confidence in God, and they will not be 
confounded. Let them proceed intrepidly, saying with the royal 
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prophet: “Through my God I shall go over a wall” (Ps. 17:30), the 
wall which my enemies have raised up to block my path. With such 
confidence they will also be able to say: “If armies in camp ‘should 
stand together against me, my heart shall not fear; if a battle should 
rise up against me, in this will I be confident” (Ps. 26:3). The soul will 
then be, in the hand of almighty God, like the jawbone of the ass in 
the hand of Samson, the weapon with which he routed his enemies 
(Judg. 15:15), and His alone will be the glory. Let these souls not 
forget that in the struggles of the spirit only he is vanquished who 
yields or surrenders. Although a person may be stretched out on the 
ground with his enemy’s foot upon his neck and the lance at his heart, 
he will not be conquered so long as he continues to cry out, “Who is 


like to God?” 

From what has been said, it will be understood that the first fruit 
which the soul should reap from temptation is humility.’? By means 
of temptation the soul is able to discover the profound depths of its 
misery and to recognize its capacity for every kind of evil. Then it is 
not surprised or scandalized at the sins of others, though they may be 
enormous, because it realizes that it could commit those same sins also. 
It learns to have compassion on sinners and never to prefer itself over 
others. With this humility also comes confidence in God, who by His 
grace can make the soul stronger than its enemies. 


Leaving aside the many other virtues in which the soul can be exer- 
cised through temptation (such as patience, constancy, greater atten- 
tion to God from whom its help comes), we note that temptation is the 
precise means which God uses to make the soul grow, and in that virtue 
which is under attack.’* This paradox is observed in the spiritual life. 
Since temptation is a force which attempts to drag one to evil, it must 
be opposed by means of a contrary force, which is the force of virtue. 
This action must be done more energetically according as the tempta- 
tion is stronger. Hence the soul that struggles against temptation is ex- 
ercising an act of virtue and an intense act; more intense perhaps than 
it would if the soul were calm and at peace. Virtues are increased and 


* Cf. St. Teresa, Life, chap. 11. 


With the growth of one virtue, of course all virtues grow proportionately. Cf. 
Summa, Ia Ilae, q. 66, a. 2 
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are more deeply rooted by more intense acts. Therefore the most ef- 
ficacious way of developing a virtue is to Overcome temptation against 
that virtue. 


This method of acting naturally brings with it a more intense act of 
charity or love of God, for it is out of love of God that we strive not 
to offend Him and this endeavor inevitably makes charity grow. There- 
fore in the spiritual life we must consider temptation as a means which 
God uses to make a soul advance to perfection. The soul that is always 
tempted, far from thinking that it is unsuited for perfection or that God 
does not wish it to be holy, should rather believe the contrary: that 
God desires to raise it to a high degree of perfection and for that reason 
He permits it to be tempted. If the soul tries to be faithful to God and 
trusts in Him, then the grade of perfection it will ultimately attain will 
be all the greater as its temptations are more continuous and more 
violent. Then will come the calm of victory when virtue has been 
strengthened and has reached its perfection, for virtue is nothing other 
than strength of spirit. 


But when evil has been conquered, all is not yet accomplished. Man 
has many inclinations to things that are good or indifferent in them- 
selves, and these things also must be raised to a supernatural level if 
we wish to arrive at perfection. This undertaking, too, calls for great 
effort. 


If charity is to pervade all human activity, all our inclinations and 
tendencies must be submitted to it with perfect docility. There must 
not be any resistance or deviation in directing an act toward God. It 
is not enough to root out all that is contrary to charity or its operation. 
It is further necessary that all psychic energy tend toward God with 
all its power and that it be utilized in that direction, for the precept of 
charity obliges us to this. Any extreme pouring forth of our affective 
potency on created things halts us in our march to God and impedes 
perfection. An example will make this truth evident. 


A certain man feels a strong attraction for knowledge. The desire 
to know impels him to study with great diligence. He offers his studies 
to God and he purifies his intention so that vainglory, self-interest, or 
other unlawful ends will not contaminate his act. But in reality what 
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prompts this man to study is his desire to know truth. That is a good ™ 
act, but it is not perfect. That it may be perfect, it must be command. § 
ed by charity, which his natural inclination should obey in all docility, pu 





Even when pertaining to things good in themselves, natural inclin- 
utions, if not properly controlled, can be the cause of many imperfec- 
tions or venial sins. Following the example given above, he who feels 
a disordered attraction for knowledge can see that, if overpowered by 
that desire, he will sometimes study useless or curious things from which 
he will derive no profit if, indeed, he does not actually do himself 
harm. Thus he wastes the time and energy which God has given him 
for useful things. Or he can devote himself to study with so much zeal 
that he will eventually lose his health or will neglect his other obliga- 
tions and practices that are of greater importance and that charity de- 
mands. To destroy the source of all these possible defects, he must 
completely control his natural inclination. 
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Even prescinding from these faults to which an uncontrolled affec- it 
tion can give rise, we note something imperfect in the affection itself. tl 
He who works under the impulse of such an affection does not love tl 
God “with all his strength” because a good part of his affective potency 





is spent on some created thing. Therefore the affection is not perfect. 



















The question may be asked whether we must root out those incli- 
nations for good things which we have by nature, education, or habit. 
Under no circumstances. All these inclinations are a magnificent ele- 
ment that we should use in the building of our perfection. We should 
not destroy anything, but should inform everything with charity. The 
saints retained the particular characteristics of their own personality, | 
but these were all placed at the service of charity. Grace does not 
destroy anything in nature; it rectifies what is distorted and perfects 
what is already well-ordered. 


To achieve the subjection of our good natural inclinations to the 
rule of charity, we must not content ourselves with placing God as 
the goal of those activities in a general way, but we must place our 
appetite on the rack and make it say: “However much it may please 
me, however strong the inclination which I feel, I shall not do this or 
that except for God and only if He permits me. I shall abandon it at 
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once if God so desires.” Unless the work is one of obligation, we must 
not be content with this intentional exercise, but we should actually 
put it into practice, sometimes denying ourselves by not placing an act 
when it pleases us or by putting it off until another occasion and not 
| performing it at the time we should like to do so. By means of this 
exercise the will is strengthened, free choice is perfected, and all the 
other appetites serve as servants of charity. 


What we have just said about the inclinations that have a naturally 
good object, applies even more to those inclinations whose object is 
indifferent. Neither need we destroy these inclinations, although it may 
be done to advantage in certain instances. But in any event, it is al- 
ways necessary to submit them absolutely to free will and to make 
them obey charity without any resistance. 


Especially in regard to these indifferent inclinations the practice of 
negation by intention only is not sufficient. The denial of the thing 
itself is required. Without this, we easily deceive ourselves, thinking 
that we do things through charity when in reality we do them under 
the impulse of our appetite. In indifferent matters, abstaining from ac- 
tion entirely is helpful, and ordinarily this procedure will be the most 
beneficial. 


For all this endeavor a struggle is required, a continual war against 
self. And this struggle, if not as strenuous as that against unruly pas- 
sions, is at least much more perduring and persistent. Further, there 
is in these matters a psychological factor which makes great trouble 
for the soul and renders victory difficult. In the struggle against evil, 
against sin, we have offensive and defensive arms in abundance. The 
very presence of sin makes us exert greater effort, and the spiritual dan- 
ger in which we find ourselves arouses our instinct of preservation to 
come to the defense. But in the matter of good or indifferent inclina- 
tions no danger is presented to us, no enemy threatens us directly, and 
therefore the only thing that can give us vigor for the battle is the love 
of God and the ideal of perfection to which we aspire. He who lacks 
this ideal will never begin the struggle. 


Ignacio MENENDEZ-RetGapa, O.P. 





The Flowering of Spanish Mysticism 
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YSTICISM is not the exclusive property of one age or one race, 
though it may have greater development in one period than an- 
other and in one nation than another. Among the European countries, 
Spain has been especially favored by God in the number and quality 
of its mystics. This was particularly the case during the Golden Age 
when, according to Menéndez y Pelayo, mystical publications nun- 
bered some three thousand books. Outstanding in the galaxy of Span- 
ish mystics, are two saints whose names are synonymous with all that 
is most sublime in mysticism: St. Teresa of Jesus and St. John of the 
Cross. 

Before discussing these two Carmelite saints, it will be profitable to 
consider what spiritual writers usually mean by the term “mystic,” 
since modern literature abounds in references to mysticism and appar- 
ently delights in applying the name “mystic” to characters whose very 
salvation is doubtful. Writers who have lost the faith are particularly 
given to this practice. Such authors are like empty cisterns devoid of 
living water, for which, nevertheless, they thirst. Dying of hunger 
and thirst for the Infinite, they are prodigal sons whose pride prevents 
them from returning to their Father, though they cannot resist express- 
ing their nostalgia for Him and His home. A modern Spanish writer 
expresses their state very well when he likens them to men who have 
given up a good position and then promenade their hunger and loneli- 
ness before the windows of their former place of employment. 

Frequently, too, the term “mystic” is used to describe weak, inartic- 
ulate persons more often than not characterized by a limpness of soul 
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and body, a vague indefiniteness of purpose, and a facial expression 
marked by an upturned eye and saccharine vapidity. Some writers even 
go as far as to call an alcoholic a mystic; others apply the title to Orien- 
tals and to people interested in Eastern cults. 


It is a far cry from these lost, bewildered, mystified, or Buddhist 
souls and their practices to the true Catholic mystic. According to 
Catholic teaching, a mystic is a person who has made definite progress 
in perfection: that is, one who is not guilty of deliberate venial sin and 
who avoids deliberate imperfections; in other words, one whose life 
is characterized by purity of heart, simplicity of spirit, profound humil- 
ity, love of recollection, perseverance in prayer, and fervent charity.’ 
Asa result of this fidelity to grace, this simplicity,—that is, seeing every- 
thing as willed or at least permitted by God for His glory and our 
sanctification—and by reason also of its humility, recollection, prayer, 
and high degree of charity, the soul is dominated by the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost. Gradually it lives more and more under His illumination 
and inspiration. 


By experience the mystic has learned the profound truth of Christ’s 
words: “Without Me you can do nothing,’* and likewise the positive 
side of that statement, so well expressed by St. Paul: “I can do all things 
in Him who strengtheneth me.”*® Having “put on the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” the mystic is clothed in peace, charity, and lively faith. Count- 
ing “all things to be but loss for the excellent knowledge of Jesus 
Christ,” he has come to know Christ intimately and experimentally. 
Not that the mystic has immediate perception of God as He is, but 
rather “he experiences the effect of God’s action on his soul, especially 
in the sweetness of love which God causes him to experience.”* Once 
he has tasted and seen that the Lord is sweet, he makes his own the 
Apostle’s triumphant expression of faith in the power of Christ and of 
love of Him and His Father: “Who then shall separate us from the 
love of Christ? Shall tribulation or distress or famine or nakedness or 


"Cf. R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., Christian Perfection and Contemplation, tr. by 
Sister M. Timothea Doyle, O.P. (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1937), p. 288. 
*John 15:5. 
*Phil. 4:13. 


“Cf. Christian Perfection and Contemplation, p. 270. 
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danger or persecution or the sword? . . . But in all these things we over 
come, because of Him that hath loved us. For I am sure that neither 
death nor life nor angels nor principalities nor powers nor things present 
nor things to come nor might nor height nor depth nor any other 
creature shall be able to separate us from the love of God, which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord.” ® 


The life of a mystic is, then, one of lively faith and of intense love 
of God and union with Him, which was promised by Christ Himself 
when He said: “If anyone love Me, he will keep My word, and the 
Father will love him, and We will come and make Our abode with 
him.”® E. Allison Peers, a great modern Hispanic scholar, sums up the 
matter by stating that a mystic is “a person who has fallen in love with 
God.”? Since the mystic fully lives his faith and love, it is easy to see 
why St. John of the Cross calls mystical theology “the science of love.” 
To conclude, the mystical life, whose basic principle is sanctifying 
grace, is, by reason of its intimacy with the interior Master and its per- 
fect docility to His inspirations, a life hidden with Christ in God, which 
is surpassed only by the beatific vision. And a mystic is a strong soul 
possessed of ardent love and longing for God, a soul that has found the 
normal, though at times painful, road to heaven and has the grace and 
courage to follow it. 











It may sound strange to call the mystical life the normal road to 
heaven; yet that is exactly what it is. At baptism God infuses sanctify- 
ing grace into the essence of the soul; to the faculties He gives the 
infused moral and theological virtues and the gifts of the Holy Ghost. 
Normally this precious endowment should not be lost, but should de- 
velop continuously until the soul’s entrance into heaven. In reality, 
this perfect order is true of comparatively few souls; the greater num- 
ber attain only to partial or retarded development in this life. They are 
spiritually stunted, spiritual dwarfs. More often than not today, many 
people consider holy souls abnormal. In the spiritual life, only holy 
souls are normal, though rare; mediocre and tepid souls are abnormal, 
though common. 


















*Rom. 8:35-39. 
*John 14:23. 
"Spirit of Flame (New York: Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1944), p. v. 
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Even a cursory study of the lives and works of the two great Spanish 
Carmelite mystics, St. Teresa of Jesus and St. John of the Cross, will 
serve to throw light on the mystical way. Salient figures in the Counter- 
Reformation in Spain, St. Teresa and St. John of the Cross represent 
the full flowering of Spanish mysticism, not only in their lives but in 
their works. Both were great literary artists, treating of the same mat- 
ter though in different manners. St. Teresa, a mystic of high degree, 
deals with the most sublime mysteries of God’s love in a personal, pop- 
ular, and descriptive style. St. John of the Cross also attained to the 
loftiest heights of union with God on earth, but in his essentially doc- 
trinal writings he is primarily a trained theologian who, except on rare 
occasions, refrains from introducing the personal element into his works. 


St. Teresa, probably more than St. John of the Cross, is a striking 
example of the fact, so often ignored, that saints do not come “ready- 
made,” but that, on the contrary, they represent the result of the grace 
of God at work in a soul that sooner or later cooperates with His de- 
signs. Long before Francis Thompson, Teresa could confess that she 
“fled Him down the nights and down the days,” finally yielding to His 
persistent invitation. In Teresa’s case, as in that of most mystics, Christ’s 
call to closer union with Him brought sufferings and trials that were 
seemingly insuperable. The saint herself states that “God guides those 
He loves by the way of afflictions; the dearer they are to Him, the more 
severe are their trials. . . . I feel certain that God gives by far the heavi- 
est crosses to His friends.”® In The Interior Castle, she says: “We 
always find that those nearest to Christ our Lord, bear the heaviest 
cross.” ® 


The daughter of the sixteenth century and of Castile, St. Teresa was 
endowed with the severe realism of the Golden Age as well as with 
its more idealistic qualities. Gifted with a sense of proportion, she sub- 
ordinated every emotional impulse to a wise judgment. Her native 
sense of compassion, which was heightened by a serious illness not long 
after her reception of the Carmelite habit, gave her an unusual under- 


*St. Teresa, The Way of Perfection, tr. by the Benedictines of Stanbrook (London: 
Thomas Baker, 1925), chap. 18, p. 101; chap. 36, p. 224. The Interior Castle, tr. by the 
Benedictines of Stanbrook (London: Thomas Baker, 1921), fifth mansion, chap 2, p. 
134; sixth mansion, chap. 1, pp. 155-65. 


*Seventh mansion, chap. 4, p. 288. 
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standing of the sufferings of others. As a young nun in the Monastery 
of the Incarnation just beyond the walls of Avila, she was beloved of 
everyone. Endowed with a beautiful disposition, sensible, energetic, 
merry, and charitable, she won the hearts not only of the nuns but also 
of their visitors with the lucidity and penetration of her intellect and 
the charm of her conversation. St. Teresa’s spiritual life, however, lost 
some of its fervor as a result of her social life, and it took her father’s 
death to make her realize effectively that all things are passing and one 
thing alone is necessary. 


Assisted and encouraged by her father’s confessor, Father Vicente 
Barron, O.P., St. Teresa began to practice methodical meditation with 
St. Catherine of Siena as her model. Even with her newly awakened 
realization of the goal of life on earth, together with considerable firm- 
ness of purpose, Teresa did not succeed in breaking with the world and 
its interests until about twelve years later when she received a powerful 
grace “that set her free”? and gave Christ one of His most ardent lov- 
ers, and the Church a Mater Spiritualis." Several years later under the 
direction of a Jesuit confessor, Father Juan de Padranos, St. Teresa be- 
gan to practice severe bodily mortification. With the subjection of the 
flesh, she purchased the freedom of the understanding. Her prayer 
became more solid, and her conscience, highly sensitive. During her 
first ecstasy, which occurred at this time, Christ liberated her from the 
bonds of natural friendships when He said to her: “I will not have thee 
converse with men, but with angels.” Relating this favor, Teresa con- 


fesses: “Now our Lord set me at liberty, and gave me strength also to 
wee a.” ** 


Once Teresa had turned completely to God, she made great prog- 
ress. In order to satisfy her confessors she wrote accounts of her states, 
called Relations, and her autobiography, which she entitled The Book 
of the Mercies of God, commonly known today as The Life of St. 
Teresa by herself. Later when at our Lord’s insistence Teresa had 


* Life by Herself, tr. by David Lewis (New York: The Columbus Press, 1911), chap. 
9, par. 3. 


_ ™ Mater Spiritualis is the title inscribed on the base of the colossal statue of St. Teresa 
in St. Peter’s Basilica in Rome. 


* Life, chap. 24, pars. 6-9. 
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founded a community of nuns living according to the primitive Carme- 
lite rule, she wrote The Way of Perfection as a guide for her nuns, and 
The Book of the Foundations for their edification and entertainment. 
The Foundations places St. Teresa in the front rank of story-tellers of 
all ages. Replete with descriptions of the cities, towns, inns, and roads 
of Spain, and all classes of society, it is a valuable addition to the real- 
istic literature of the sixteenth century. Like her other works, it glows 
with love of Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament and with the desire to make 
reparation to Him for the sacrileges committed by the so-called reform- 
ers. In The Constitutions, a masterpiece of organization and propor- 
tion, she emphasizes the three characteristics of Carmelite life: penance, 
prayer, and solitude. To assist and guide official visitators, she penned 
The Manner of Visiting Convents of Discalced Nuns. Her Exclama- 
tions of the Soul to God, written after receiving Holy Communion, 
are ardent outpourings unsurpassed in the literature of mysticism. In 
addition to the foregoing titles, she found time to write Thoughts on 
the Canticle of Canticles, poems, innumerable letters, and lastly, again 
at the command of superiors, her masterpiece, The Interior Castle. 


Though in several of her works St. Teresa portrays vividly the trials 
a soul must undergo to reach the heights of mystical prayer, she gives 
more attention to a close scrutiny of the various forms of mental pray- 
er that mark the progress of the soul toward union with God. Espe- 
cially in her book, The Way of Perfection, St. Teresa lays, as it were, 
the groundwork for the lofty edifice of perfection. 


After explaining that she founded her community to make reparation 
to our Lord for the outrages inflicted on His Church by heretics, she 
exhorts her sisters to help her pray for the Church. Then in ringing 
terms she tells them of the benefits of poverty, instructs them in the 
art of prayer, describes the love they should have for one another, 
exalts humility, which she calls the “queen of the virtues,” encourages 
and insists upon mortification, and speaks of contemplation. Here are 
found homely yet graphic statements such as “The Lord walks among 
the pots and pans,” and apt comparisons such as that in chapter twenty- 
six where she explains that all she has written up to this point on ascet- 
ical counsels is like “placing the board” for a game of chess. She con- 
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tinues: “You asked me to teach you the foundation of prayer, my 
daughters, although God did not establish me on this foundation, for 
I am almost destitute of these virtues; yet 1 know no other. But, be 
sure that any one who does not understand how to set the pieces in the 
game of chess will never be able to play well, nor, if he does not know 
how to give check, will he ever succeed in effecting checkmate. You 
may blame me for speaking of a game, for such things are neither 
played nor permitted in our convent. This will show you what a moth- 
er God has given you, skilled even in such vanities as this! Still, they 
say that sometimes the game is lawful, and how well it would be for us 
to play it, and if we practiced it often, how quickly we should check- 
mate this divine King so that He neither could, nor would, move out 
of our check! The Queen is His strongest opponent in the game, and 
all the other pieces help her. No queen can defeat Him so soon as can 
humility.” ** 


Then follows a lesson on affective prayer, after which the saint be- 
gins her explanation of the Our Father, probably the most beautiful 
commentary ever written on the Lord’s Prayer. 


Particularly in her Life, and even more especially in The Interior 
Castle, St. Teresa sets forth her mystical doctrine. Trained by her 
Dominican confessors in humility in matters of faith and in dogmatic 
exactitude, and strongly influenced in the field of the psychological 
analysis and knowledge of the soul by the Franciscan Osuna, Teresa 
pictures in the vivid, everyday language of Castile her soul’s progress 
in perfection and prayer. With consummate skill she ascends from 
halting, stumbling beginnings to the dazzling glory of the Blessed 
Trinity dwelling in the center of the purified soul, where It is experi- 
mentally known and loved, and where It bestows on the soul more 
than a taste, indeed a real beginning of eternal beatitude. So close is 
this union that the soul can truly and exultantly exclaim with St. Paul: 
“T live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me.” 4 


In the Life, St. Teresa enshrines her experience in prayer in a trea- 
tise (chapters eleven to twenty-two) that is a gem. With great lucidity 


*The Way of Perfection, chap. 26, pp. 88 f. 
* Gal. 2:20. 
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and exactness, she describes the degrees of mental prayer, employing 
for this purpose the similitude of the orchard and the four ways of 
watering it. The first way, drawing water by manual labor from a deep 
well, corresponds to discursive prayer. In the second degree, a noria, 
or hydraulic pump, is used to symbolize the prayer of quiet, a super- 
natural prayer which the soul cannot obtain by its efforts alone. The 
third way of irrigating the garden is by water running from a brook 
or river. It represents less trouble for the gardener, though as the saint 
says, “there is some in directing the water.” In this degree the soul en- 
joys supernatural recollection and the prayer of quiet and later the 
sleep of the powers. Lastly, the fourth water, rain, symbolizes the 
prayer of full union. 

In The Interior Castle St. Teresa depicts the soul as a castle of pure 
crystal containing many rooms, in the center of which dwells the 
Blessed Trinity. From this central mansion emanates a light that 
diminishes in power and splendor in proportion to the distance from 
the center. Prayer is the key to the castle. As the soul makes progress 
in virtue and prayer, it draws nearer and nearer to the Lord and shares 
increasingly in His light, until at last it attains to the transforming 
union, the closest union with Him possible on earth. ’ 

When St. Teresa wrote The Interior Castle, she had attained to the 
transforming union. In spite of the fact that she was experiencing the 
ineffable joys of the sensible presence of the Blessed Trinity, at the 
command of obedience she set herself to the laborious task of writing 
a book on prayer for the benefit of her nuns. 


With keen spiritual insight, she deals in the first mansion with the 
soul that falls frequently into venial sins. When by dint of prayer and 
mortification the soul gains access to the second mansion, it enters fully 
on the purgative way. In the third mansion the soul’s detachment from 
venial sins grows, and God furthers its purification by sending it great 
aridity in prayer. It is here that the soul enters the illuminative way. 


If the soul is faithful, God will now introduce it into the fourth 
mansion where, the saint says, “these matters begin to be supernat- 
ural.”’° Here God bestows the grace of supernatural recollection and 





“Fourth mansion, chap. 1, p. 88. 
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gradually leads the soul to the prayer of quiet. To bring graphically 
before her readers what she means by supernatural recollection, St. 
Teresa likens the faculties of the soul to sheep, and our Lord to the 
shepherd who pipes to his flock in order to bring them back. So, the 
saint says, the Lord gently draws the faculties of the soul to the center 
where He dwells. 


Discussing the prayer of quiet, St. Teresa distinguishes clearly be- 
tween consolations and tastes. The former, she says, are for souls in 
the first three mansions, the latter, which are entirely supernatural and 
gratuitous, are for the advanced. She also offers valuable advice about 
the activity of the soul’s powers, and explains the difference between 
the understanding and the imagination. Lastly, St. Teresa emphasizes 
the fact that the prayer of quiet is infused and that consequently it is 
useless to try to reach it by one’s own efforts. 


In the fifth mansion the soul, now more humble and generous, en- 
joys simple union. After being immersed in God and united to Hin, 
it comes forth so beautiful that it hardly recognizes itself. To make 


her meaning clear, St. Teresa uses the similitude of the silkworm that 
spins its cocoon, from which it emerges a lovely butterfly.”® 


Full union is the possession of the soul in the sixth mansion, which 
it enters through a period of severe trial. Recognizing its weakness 
and dependence on God, the soul gives full assent to St. Paul’s state- 
ment: “It is God who worketh in you, both to will and to accomplish, 
according to His good will.” ** As a rule, ecstasy is the portion of the 
soul in this mansion because union with God is so perfect that it com- 
pletely absorbs the soul in the contemplation of Him, thereby suspend- 
ing the operation of its exterior senses. 


The seventh mansion, into which the soul is finally introduced, is 
that of the transforming union of the soul with God. Practically al- 
ways sensible of the presence of the Blessed Trinity within it, the happy 
soul sees in itself the realization of Christ’s prayer: ““That they may be 
one, as We also are one; I in them, and Thou in Me... and that the 


**Fifth mansion, chap. 2, pp. 129-34. 
* Phil. 2:13. 
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world may know ... that Thou . . . hast loved them, as Thou also hast 
loved Me.” #8 

Considering the development of prayer as described by St. Teresa, 
it is evident that, like the spiritual life, prayer becomes more simple and 
intense as it grows. Meditation, or discursive prayer, that of beginners, 
is composed of a series of acts, ending as a rule in a resolution. For ex- 
ample, a person meditates on the Parable of the Prodigal Son and, from 
the consideration of God’s mercy toward sinners, makes acts of faith 
in the existence and omnipotence of God, of hope in His infinite mercy 
and help, and of love in view of His goodness and benignity. Not con- 
tent with expressing affective love, he determines on a course of action 
that will please God; in other words, he makes a resolution. 


Since spiritual growth means growth in charity, as a person’s love 
for God increases, his need for preliminary acts intended to arouse 
love, will decrease. These acts will then, so to speak, merge in a loving 
gaze upon God, accompanied by admiration. For example, in the nat- 
ural order when a mother looks at her baby, she may express all her 
emotions in repeated endearments; or she may put all her love in a 
single word; or again she may simply gaze at her child in wordless ad- 
miration and love. The more she looks at her baby, the more her love 
and knowledge of his charm and beauty grow. That is exactly what 
the soul does in simplified prayer; it looks at God, and its love and 
knowledge grow. 


This affective prayer is an active recollection which prepares the 
soul to receive the grace of contemplation. As the soul grows in virtue 
by its charity, humility, fidelity, and generosity, the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost are gradually freed from the trammels of deliberate sin and im- 
perfection. They then function more freely in the soul, rendering it 
docile to the Holy Ghost and enabling it to catch His inspirations. 
When the gifts become active and the Holy Ghost infuses knowledge 
and love into the soul, its prayer becomes more passive than active. 
This prayer, which it could never acquire by its own efforts, is super- 
natural; it is commonly known as infused contemplation. 


St. John of the Cross defines infused contemplation as “a science 


“John 17:22 f. 
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of love, an infused and loving knowledge of God.”'® In contemph 
tion there are many degrees, from the “crystals like flakes,” spoken of 
by the Psalmist, to the prayer of the transforming union, experienced 
by comparatively few souls in this life. 


Between meditation and contemplation there is a vast difference 
Meditation is the fruit of a person’s efforts aided by the grace of God, 
whereas contemplation, which is not within his power but requires ; 
special inspiration or illumination of the Holy Ghost, gives him in the 
obscurity of faith an experimental knowledge and love. In contempl: 
tion the superhuman mode of the gifts predominates, particularly tha 
of wisdom and of understanding. The gift of knowledge, too, may 
have a share in contemplation by showing the soul the vanity of al 
created things. Contemplation is not perfection, which is found ¢ 
sentially in charity, but “the loving contemplation of God is here be 
low the most efficacious means to attain the perfection of charity; and 
it is a means which has its beginning and end in love.” *° 

Many people think of contemplative prayer as a prayer composed 
of visions, raptures, and supernatural words. The basic principle of 
contemplation is, however, sanctifying grace. St. Teresa’s entire teach- 
ing is impregnated with this fact, and in explaining it she employs some 
of the loveliest and most striking imagery in all her works. It is true 
that spiritual phenomena, such as visions, raptures, and so on, may a 
times accompany contemplation, but they are not contemplation and, 
as St. Teresa clearly shows, are not at all to be desired since the Church 
has the fullness of revelation in Christ. 


Such supernatural manifestations do not constitute sanctity either. 
When the Church examines the life of a person proposed for beatifica- 
tion, she asks whether that person practiced the virtues in a heroic de 
gree, and not whether that person had visions and so on. To determine 
the heroic quality of virtue, she applies the four criteria laid down by 
Pope Benedict XIV: the act must be above the ordinary strength of 
man; it must be performed easily, joyously, and frequently, or as often 
as the occasion offers itself. 


” The Dark Night of the Soul, tr. by David Lewis (London: Thomas Baker, 1924), 
Bk. II, chap. 18. 


” Christian Perfection and Contemplation, p. 131 note 6. 
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St. Teresa, who had vast experience in the field of supernatural 
phenomena, points out again and again that the exercise of the theologi- 
cal virtues and the imitation of Christ in His love for His Father, in 
His consuming zeal for souls, and in His passion, constitute a far safer 
and humbler path. Indeed, devotion to the sacred humanity of Christ 
is one of the special characteristics of St. Teresa’s teaching. Her aim 
is to form souls in the image of Christ, adorers in spirit and in truth, 
who will collaborate with Him in turning creation toward God, in 
making it sing the glory of His Father. All her energy and will power 
had one object—the love and service of God for His own sake and of 
her neighbor for the love of God. The higher her prayer, the more 
fully convinced she became that the end of prayer is not enjoyment, 
but work, work for God and souls. St. Teresa’s work, however, did 
not interefere with her contemplation; rather it was the fruit of her 
prayer. Dwelling in the love of God, she fulfilled St. Paul’s exhorta- 
tion to “do all in the name of the Lord Jesus.” With her, work became 
love, and love became work. 


In the course of St. Teresa’s long life of service to God, she found 
a number of saints to counsel and encourage her. St. Peter of Alcan- 
tara, the great Franciscan mystic, approved her spiritual life and her 
restoration of the primitive Carmelite rule, especially the regulations 
she established in regard to poverty. St. Francis Borgia, second gen- 
eral of the Jesuits, likewise set the seal of his approval on her work and 
prayer; and St. Louis Bertrand, the great Dominican of Valencia, for 
her consolation prophesied the future growth of her Order. None, 
however, was as dear and close to Teresa as her disciple and co-worker, 
the great mystical doctor, St. John of the Cross. 


Strange as it may seem to limited human vision, it was St. Teresa, 
an obscure nun from a poor convent in Avila, who furnished the 
answer to the generous longings of John, then a young Carmelite friar 
of the Mitigated Observance, for a more austere and solitary life. Pre- 
pared by prayer and mortification, the future mystical doctor was 
teady to accept the urgent invitation extended by Teresa to join her 
in the work of establishing a community of friars who would live ac- 
cording to the primitive Carmelite rule. 
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Though St. John was still a very young priest when he met St. 
Teresa in 1568, he had already made great progress in perfection and J 
was no novice in the art of mortification. Consequently the rigors of 
the primitive rule and the extraordinary poverty of the first foundation 
held no terrors for his soul and body, already inured to severe penance, 
He realized that one of the greatest and highest purposes of penance is 
to make the soul like to Christ.. He knew also that our heavenly Father 
accepts His children by adoption in the degree in which they resemble 
His Son. St. Paul explains that those “whom He foreknew, He also 
predestinated to be made conformable to the image of His Son.”” 
When a soul strives earnestly to attain or increase this likeness, the 
Father in His infinite love and mercy takes over, as it were, the work 
of its sanctification and sends it the trials and sufferings that will most 
surely heighten and deepen its resemblance to Christ. Speaking of the 
sufferings that are the lot of those. who strive to attain perfect union 
with God in this life, St. John says: “They encounter such darkness, 
endure such severe physical and moral sufferings, that human science 
is unable to penetrate them, and human experience to represent them.” 


In the case of St. John of the Cross, these purifying sufferings came 
first from his former brethren who opposed his reform, though they 
were not called upon to live it. Imprisoned by them under particularly 
harsh conditions for a period of nine months, the saint endured great 
spiritual trials as well. At length he escaped, spiritually much richer 
for his experience, to begin again his great work as founder and teacher. 


Toward the close of his relatively short life—he lived to be forty- 
nine—St. John asked God for the grace to suffer and be despised for 
His sake. His generous prayer was fully granted. Humiliated and mis- 
treated, cast aside by his community, as he himself said, “like an old 
rag,” he died in peace and joy, a witness to his own doctrine. He was 
canonized by Benedict XIII in 1726, and in 1926, at the urgent request 
of many, he was declared a doctor of the Universal Church by Pius XI. 


Just what is the teaching of St. John of the Cross and what is his 


™ Rom. 8:29. 


"The Ascent of Mount Carmel, Prologue, tr. by David Lewis (London: Thomas 
Baker, 1891). 
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particular importance that he should be named the mystical doctor of 
| the Church? 


St. John of the Cross was first and foremost a mystic and then a 
teacher. As a mystic, he loved God ardently, longed to behold Him, 
and sought to make others love Him. Comprehending as only the 
saints do, that we “have not here a lasting city” and that all things pass 
except love and the knowledge of God, he was able to put.a proper 
value on the world and its charms. Taking Christ’s words literally, St. 
John built his life on them, choosing the royal road of the Cross as the 
quickest way to attain his goal: the transforming urion of the soul with 


God. 


His four great works, written to help others attain the same happi- 
ness, are based on three poems, the fruit of his imprisonment. Together 
they constitute a complete synthesis of the spiritual life, from the pur- 
gative way to the transforming union. The motivating theme of the 
four books is the love of God. In The Ascent of Mount Carmel, St. 
John explains word by word his poem, In a Dark Night. Always keep- 
ing the goal in view, he points out with pitiless clarity the hard, nar- 
tow road which broadens as it leads upward. He glosses the same poem 
and continues the ascent in The Dark Night of the Soul. In A Spiritual 
Canticle, based on the poem of the same name, St. John again describes 
the progress of the soul toward God, but in this commentary and in 
The Living Flame of Love, an explanation of the poem, O Living Flame 
of Love, he depicts in prose unequaled for its beauty and imagery the 
ineffable joys of the transforming union of the soul with God. His 
teaching on the means to attain this end can be summed up in two 
phrases: complete renunciation of self and the things of the world, and 
total consecration to God. 


While St. Teresa describes in vivid fashion and from personal ex- 
perience the progress of the soul toward perfect union with God, St. 
John of the Cross sets forth, particularly in The Ascent of Mount 
Carmel and The Dark Night of the Soul, the theology of that ascent. 
Logically and objectively he studies the dealings of God with the soul, 
showing not only their purpose but also their form. In doing so he 
scrutinizes the secrets of the soul, lays bare its wounds in order to heal 
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them, and then leads it to the closest union possible with God in this 
life as a preparation for and a beginning of eternal beatitude. 


A brief consideration of progress in perfection will serve to explain 
the meaning of the theology of the ascent. A soul advances in perfec. 
tion when, cooperating with the grace of God, it strives to practice the 
virtues more perfectly and to rid itself of deliberate venial sin and im- 
perfection. Then as a rule God, in His mercy, sends that soul trials of 
many kinds, including spiritual dryness; that is, He deprives the soul of 
consolations and joy in prayer. In addition, He allows it to be tempted 
in its sensible appetites that it may grow strong and more worthy of 
Him. This period is called the night of the senses. 


If the soul is generous and perseveres under trial, it will emerge into 
a period of illumination and joy, to be followed later, if God sees fit, 
by still another period of trial, called the dark night of the soul. In 
this night, which St. John of the Cross says is terrible, the higher facul- 
ties of the soul are purified. To persevere the soul must make heroic 
acts of faith, hope, and charity, and endure far greater darkness and 
sufferings than in the night of the senses. On emerging from this dark- 
ness, the soul finds itself closely united to God, whom it knows and 
loves with experimental knowledge and love. 

Why does St. John call “nights” these two periods of trial and pur- 
gation? He does so because, he says, “the divine wisdom is so high that 
it transcends the capacity of the soul and is, therefore, in that respect, 
darkness.” ** His second reason is that the light of infused contempla- 
tion which God is bestowing on the soul, which is still imperfect, has 
the effect of blinding it. Everyone knows how painful light is to sore 
eyes and how pleasant to healthy ones. The same thing, due propor- 
tion being kept, is true of the soul. Once it has been healed of its im- 
perfections and strengthened by the exercise of love and mortification, 
God’s light will no longer cause it suffering, but will be to it the source 
of indescribable knowledge and joy. 

Though St. John of the Cross deals with sublime subjects and writes 
for mystics and those who aspire to that high estate, he has the faculty 
of making his prose understood by all. A realist with no illusions about f 


* The Dark Night, Bk. Il, chap. 5. 
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himself or the rest of men, he proceeds to his task, especially in The 
Ascent of Mount Carmel and The Dark Night of the Soul, with the 
logic of the trained theologian and the knowledge gained from per- 
sonal experience. These two books particularly reveal the teacher who 
has the gift of choosing figures that perfectly illustrate his doctrine. 
For example, in chapter twelve of the first book of The Ascent of 
Mount Carmel, speaking of the benefits the soul receives in the dark 
night of the senses, the saint declares: “There is joy in heaven when 
God takes a soul out of its swaddling-clothes; when He takes His arms 
from under it, and makes it walk alone; when He denies it the sweet 
milk of the breast and the delicate food of children, and gives it bread 
with the crust to eat . . . namely, the bread of infused contemplation.” 
On other occasions St. John likens the soul to green wood that must be 
dried by the fire before it can receive the flame. In A Spiritual Canticle 
and The Living Flame of Love, St. John makes use of symbols and the 
figurative language of The Canticle of Canticles to convey to his read- 
er the most sublime mystical experience possible on earth. 


It is St. John’s glory to have brought within the focus of human 
vision the incalculable value of sanctifying grace and the ineffable joys 
that even in this life await a soul willing to abandon itself completely 
to God and to suffer for Him. “O souls,” he exclaims, “who dream of 
walking in tranquillity and consolation in the spiritual way, if you but 
knew how necessary it is for you to be tried in order to attain this secur- 
ity and consolation!” ** Declaring that “at the hour of death we shall 
be judged by love alone,” he keeps the end of man’s earthly pilgrimage 
continually before him. 


Both St. John of the Cross and St. Teresa present in their lives and 
works a living picture of the development of sanctifying grace in a 
soul that seeks God wholeheartedly. They show vividly not only the 
bitter trials but also the ineffable delights that accompany the journey 
of the soul toward God. With great singleness of purpose these two 
Carmelite saints loved and served God, climbing with never faltering 
courage the rocky slopes that lead to perfection. Blessed with a high 


cn Living Flame of Love, tr. by David Lewis (London: Thomas Baker, 1919), 
st. II, v. 5. 
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degree of contemplative prayer, St. John and St. Teresa gave freely t 
others of their spiritual treasures. Austere though their lives were, and 
severe their doctrine, St. John and St. Teresa both reflect the sweetness 
and joy that the Queen of Carmel bestows on her children who daily 
invoke her as their “sweetness and hope.” 


Today when naturalism is so prevalent and mysticism so little under. 
stood by some, it is heartening to find great popular interest in St. Ter-} 
esa and St. John of the Cross, who represent the full flowering of Span- 
ish mysticism. They give the answer to many modern problems which 
have their origin in naturalistic philosophy. This answer is found in 
their perfect practice of Christ’s exhortation to “render therefore to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s; and to God, the things that are} 
God’s.”’5 

Sister M. Timoruea Doy te, O.P. 
Rosary College 
River Forest, Illinois 


* Matt. 22:21. 





Book Review 


THE THREE AGES OF THE INTERIOR LIFE, Vor. Il. 
By R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 

Translated by Sister M. Timothea Doyle, O.P. 

Herder, $7.50. 


The Three Ages of the Interior Life is an outstanding example of 
the ability of a master scientist to draw a whole system of practical 
conclusions from a single principle. The principle is that of St. Thomas: 
“Grace is nothing else than a beginning of glory in us.” * Father Garri- 
gou-Lagrange expresses the same truth in his own words: “Grace is 
the seed of eternal life.” 


In this two-volume work the author has made explicit the whole 


system of spiritual theology. His master, whom he follows with care 
and precision, is the great St. Thomas. Having learned well the lesson 


that the Angel of the Schools has to teach, he shows what is the unmis- 
takable mark of the master scientist, a constant and almost continual 
checking of his speculation with reality. The lives and writings of the 
saints who lived the conclusions of spiritual theology furnish the evi- 
dence from the world of things that speculation is not getting out of 
hand and divorcing itself from reality. The author’s principal witness- 
es are St. Teresa, St. John of the Cross, St. Francis de Sales. But his 
recourse to the living testimony of the saints of the Church both in 
their words and in their actions is catholic and constant. Point after 
point that the author makes speculatively is shown to be mirrored in 


"Ila Tlae, q. 24, a. 3 ad 2. 
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the lives or words of such great and such diverse saints as Catherine of 
Genoa, Alphonsus Liguori, Bernadette of Lourdes, Ignatius Loyola, 
Francis of Assisi, Paul of the Cross, Jane de Chantal, Vincent de Paul, 
Catherine of Siena, John Vianney, Theresa of the Child Jesus, and a 
host of others. 


There is special reason for this insistence upon the fact that Father 
Garrigou-Lagrange checks and rechecks his conclusions about sanctity 
with the real lives of real saints. The objection to the lofty and sublime 
and (it may as well be stated flatly) frightening conclusions he reaches 
about the life and activity of God in creatures has been and is that his 
doctrine is out of touch with reality 


What is meant by the accusation that the author’s principal conclu- 
sion is out of touch with reality is first, that there are and have been 
few human beings who have reached the crown and peak of super- 
natural perfection, and secondly, that many of the canonized saints of 
the Church were living contradictions to the doctrine he proposes. 


The best answer to the latter assertion is, of course, Father Garrigou- 
Lagrange’s repeated use of the saints’ lives and writings to substantiate 
what he teaches. The best answer to the first objection is a better 
understanding of the first principle from which all the author’s conclu- 
sions flow. 

“Grace is the seed of eternal life.” Life is a perfection in which 
creatures participate at several levels. This perfection begins at the 
level of plant life, continues through animal life to become an image 
of God’s life in the rational creature and to reach a peak of natural 
perfection of imaging in the angels. Man’s natural intellectual life is 
an image of God’s life. Man is bound by his very nature to mirror in 
his actions the activity of God. Man is in his natural substance an image 
of God’s substance. And the activity flowing from that substance is 
no less an image of God’s activity. Man’s activity is like God’s in this, 
that it must proceed from an interior, immaterial principle endowed 
with the ability to know many things at once and in some measure, at 
least, as one, and with the ability to choose freely among some of the 
goods he knows. By his very nature man is bound to direct his actions 
intelligently, to choose the means that will accomplish the end he has 
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in mind: man freely choosing the things that will complete and perfect 
him, God freely choosing the things that bring about His own external 
honor and glory. Man is obliged by his nature to act prudently because 
he is an image of God, and God acts prudently. Man is even obliged 
to act wisely because the God, whose image he is, acts with infinite 
wisdom. The natural wisdom of man, philosophical wisdom, is a far 
and a faint cry indeed from the wisdom of God, but it is within cry- 
ing distance. It is an image of the wisdom of God. Man attempts in 
his poor and vastly imperfect way to put order into the little world that 
he is. God with infinite wisdom puts order into all things and brings 
all sweetly and infallibly to their goal. 


Man, who by his natural life is already an image of God, is by grace 
made an image of God of an utterly different order, of the super- 
natural order. By grace man participates, not in the external manifesta- 
tions of God’s life as he does by his rational nature, but in the most 
intimate perfection of that life. By a tremendous mystery impenetrable 
to the created intellect, man is made by grace to share in the divine life 
itself. Man does not become God, yet man’s life by grace is no longer 
describable in terms of human life but must be designated as divine. In 
the words of St. Peter, man is made by grace “a partaker of the divine 
nature.” * Surely as long as the distinction between God and creature 
is carefully preserved, we can scarcely exaggerate the greatness of hu- 
man life, for thus it is made perfectly human. It is indeed a formal 
participation of that infinitely perfect and inscrutable vitality which is 
proper to the Godhead, being nothing less than a sharing in the divine 
life. 


By grace man becomes an image of God in a completely different 
sense of image. By comparison, that image of God which man is by 
his nature alone is a title of courtesy. The interior life lived by a man 
who shares in the divine life imitates the interior life of God Himself. 
The activity flowing from that life is activity of another order: it is 
divine activity. For it man needs knowledge of an utterly different or- 
der; he must love in an altogether different way. His prudence, justice, 
temperance, and courage must attain utterly different objects as they 


*II Pet. 1:4. 
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stem by sanctifying grace from an utterly different life principle. . 


And even all this, tremendous as it is, is not enough. For by it man 
is indeed capable of divine life and divine activity, but the activity pro- 
ceeds in a human manner of acting. By other gifts, the gifts of the Holy 
Ghost, man is enabled to engage in divine activity in a divine manner 
of acting. 

Only by a practical appreciation of these truths will the reader appre- 
ciate that practical conclusion of Father Garrigou-Lagrange which is 
the central point of his work. From his profound appreciation of those 
truths the author concludes that infused contemplation is the normal 
and fully-to-be-expected flowering in this life of the divine life and 
activity in man. 


Infused contemplation is an act of the infused virtue of faith—of 
faith, indeed, illuminated by the gifts of knowledge, of understanding, . 
and, especially of wisdom, and made possible by the close union be- 
tween God and the soul which charity establishes. But it is an act of 
the virtue of faith. An underestimation of the virtue of faith rather 
than an excess of regard for infused contemplation is what leads to a 
denial of the normalcy in the spiritual life of infused contemplation. 


By the virtue of faith God becomes the proper object of the human 
intellect.* Because of faith, man in his search for truth is no longer 
circumscribed by the material things of this world whose natures are 
the proper object of his natural knowledge. He is not even limited by 
the words and formulas in which God reveals Himself. For these are 
not the object of his faith. The object of the human intellect illumined 
by faith is no longer this or that participated truth, but First Truth it- 
self. If it is true of unadorned faith, of faith even in the soul of a sin- 
ner, that it attains to God Himself, that God becomes the proper ob- 
ject of the human intellect, what must be said of faith informed by a 


high degree of charity and operating under the special movements of 
the Holy Ghost? 


The proper object of the divine intellect is the divine essence com- 


"tis Tse, q. 1, 2. 1. 
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prehended. The proper object of the beatified creature, the most per- 
fect image of God, is the divine essence known evidently. The proper 
object of the creature who knows God by faith is the divine essence 
inevidently known. It is not, then, to be wondered at that St. Thomas 
insists on the supremacy of the theological virtues even over the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost.° It is not some new and utterly different kind of 
act that the Christian elicits in infused contemplation. It is an act of 
the virtue of faith infused by God with grace, the virtues, and the gifts 
of the Holy Ghost at baptism, an act which has reached something of 
the perfection to be expected from a light which is a formal participa- 
tion of the infinite light by which God knows Himself. 


This is the crown and perfection of infused faith, the crown and 
perfection of supernatural life in this life, that the author of The Three 
Ages proposes, not to a few chosen and privileged souls, but to all, for 
all are called to be saints. He points out with clarity and complete 
detail how it is to be attained. The first volume is devoted to a con- 
sideration of the sources of the interior life (sanctifying grace, the vir- 
tues, the gifts, actual grace) and the end or perfection of the interior 
life. Having laid down the picture of the whole and supplied the 
knowledge of the goal to be attained, the author begins in the first vol- 
ume the consideration of the steps, the means that must be taken to 
reach that goal. He describes the interior life of a beginner. In the 
second volume the author considers the illuminative way of those who 
have progressed beyond the stage of beginners, and the unitive way of 
the perfect. He then points out those graces which are truly extraor- 
dinary, which are not part of the normal development of the life of 
sanctifying grace, the virtues, and the gifts: such graces as the gift of 
healing, miracles, prophecy, the gift of tongues. Returning to a point 
that might easily have been forgotten in the process of considering the 
three ages of the interior life piecemeal, he reminds the reader of the 
essential unity of that life. He recalls the goal of that life: the immedi- 
ate vision of God in heaven to which the normal prelude should be not 
the unmeritorious suffering of purgatory but infused contemplation of 
the mysteries of faith and that union with God and that desire to see 
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Him face to face which accompany such contemplation. Of inestimable 
value to those who give retreats or those who are on occasion required 
to make them privately, is a summary of the whole work in three re- 
treat outlines. 


One outstanding characteristic of the whole work which deserves 
special mention is the author’s constant and familiar use of Sacred 
Scripture. There is hardly a page of the two volumes which does not 
contain a reference to the word of God as the supreme authority for 
all that Father Garrigou-Lagrange teaches. 


To Sister M. Timothea Doyle, O.P., of Rosary College certainly a 
word of gratitude is due for her careful and very readable translation 
of The Three Ages from the French original. 


By something of a paradox this work, which insists so strongly on 
the true place of infused contemplation in the spiritual life, is most 
important for those engaged in the active life. This is true whether 
such life is the religious life in an institute whose aim is active, the life 
of a pastor of souls, or the life of Christians living in the world. The 
active life to which is attached the exercise of the moral virtues of 
prudence, justice, fortitude, and temperance and which involves the 
external works of charity, prepares for the contemplative life. The 
active life of the virtues regulates the passions, which disturb contem- 
plation, and promotes growth in the love of God and neighbor.® 


This truth is especially important for the Catholic action movement 
in all its forms. The Catholic actionist engaging in generous and eager 
activity for others frequently reaches a point at which his activity is 
empty and seems to lack any interior counterpart or even motivation. 
Too often the Catholic actionist without the help that some form of 
the religious life gives in the development of the interior life, finds that 
action has brought him to a consciousness of emptiness and futility. 
Too often such a Catholic actionist through discouragement gives up 
his activity and pursues a comparatively selfish life. And because such 
a life is a lowering of ideals, it leaves him in a worse condition than he 
would be in if he had not apprehended a higher Christian ideal. 






* Ila Ilae, q. 181, a. 1 ad 3 and a. 2; q. 182, a. 3; q. 182, a. 4 ad 2 and ad 3. 
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The remedy for such a situation is to withdraw, not completely per- 
haps but to some extent, from activity and, by systematic meditation, 
prayer, and practice of the virtues, to dispose oneself for contempla- 
tion. How thoroughly the need for this is unappreciated today is in- 
dicated by the confusion and interchangeable use of the names “activ- 
ity” and “apostolate.” The word “apostolate” should, for the sake of 
clarity, be reserved to that activity which flows from the fullness of 
contemplation. It should not be used to designate an activity that mere- 
ly disposes to contemplation not yet possessed. 


Instead of being led to believe that there are two distinct forms of 
the Christian life, one the active and ordinary form in which infused 
contemplation has no part, the other contemplative and essentially ex- 
traordinary, if such a Catholic actionist were to see the essential unity 
of the Christian life as depicted in The Three Ages, there would be 
much more likelihood of spiritual progress in his life and success in his 
activity. This last would become in due course true apostolic activity 
flowing, or rather overflowing, from a fullness of contemplation. No 
one striving so seriously and generously after Christian perfection 
should be led to believe that there is a twofold life of the beatitudes 
and of evangelical perfection, one divorced from the passive purifica- 
tions and infused contemplation, the other extraordinary and involving 
both. The Catholic actionist should be shown that the life of the beati- 
tudes and fruits of the Holy Ghost demands a high degree of perfec- 
tion which is not to be expected in the beginner. If this were done, a 
great deal of unnecessary heartbreak and in some cases almost despair 
would be avoided. 


The Three Ages is especially meant for those who engage in the 
active life. It is at once their guidebook and their release from a con- 
cept of the life of grace which is unworthy of the tremendous gift of 
which God Himself said: “If thou didst know the gift of God.”? 


Joun W. Curran, O.P. 


"John 4:10. 
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